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8 Seasons San Francisco Opera 


75 Appearances in 1951-1952 Season 


CONCERT - OPERA - OPERETTA- RADIO -TV 


‘As Azucena in || Trovatore 


“Claramae Turner won the major ovation of the season to 
date for her sweeping tremendous performance as Azucena. 
Her voice was splendid in its strength, its color, and its 
musical authority, and her acting carried an unparalleled 
degree of conviction." ? 2 


— Alffed Frankenstein, The San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 5, 1952. 


Now Booking 1953-1954 Season 


Management: NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


‘Marks Levine O. O. Bottorft 


SEASON AFTER SEASON — 





4 Seasons Metropolitan Opera 
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Appearing in the first scene of Verdi's La Forza del Destino are (from the 
left) Lubomir Vichegonov, Zinka Milanov, Laura Castellano, Richard Tucker 


Copyright 1952 by The Musical America Corporation 





Above: John Gutman, Rudolf Bing, Herbert Graf, and Max 
Rudolf check details. Right: In the monastery scene are Cesare 
Siepi, as Padre Guardiano, and Zinka Milanov, as Leonora 


METROPOLITAN OPENS 


'M HERE were reverberations of the great days 

of La Scala, of the San Carlo in Naples, and 
even of the Metropolitan itself—during the occa- 
sional incandescent moments in those declining 
years of Gatti-Casazza’s reign that I remember 
throughout the opening performance of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association’s 68th season, on Nov 
10. For a few hours, the old house was the 
Italian lyric theatre of legend; replete with soar- 
ing, golden voices, Latin passion and fire in tense 

zedy, and alternately breathless and cheering 
throngs in the galleries. It was grand opera once 
more in the grand tradition. 

The music was Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, 
frst produced in Petrograd ninety years ago to 
the day, and not heard at the Metropolitan since 
1944. For its re-entry into the repertoire, a com- 
pletely restudied and redesigned production was 
undertaken by Fritz Stiedry, who conducted; Her- 
bert Graf, the stage director; and*Eugene Berman, 
who devised new sets and new costumes. 

Each of the collaborators was touched with 
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NEASON’ WITH LA 


By Ronavp Eyer 


something resembling genius. Everything showed 
the signs of single-minded co-operation. The sets 
and costumes, while conventional and historic in 
conception, wére mood pieces and atmosphere be 
getters. They fitted the character of the theatre 

and the opera—much better than any impression 
istic treatment possibly could have done. Sturdy, 
realistic sets of this kind, and stylish, authentic 
costumes have an at-home feeling in the Metro 
politan and become uncontroversial ther Else 
where—another matter, perhaps. 

There are several versions of Forza: Verdi 
himself had more than one. - The version adopted 
by Mr. Stiedry is the result of much original 
thought as well as precedent In format, it is 
now pretty much as it was in its first Milan per- 
formance, though not as Verdi conducted it at its 
premiere in Petrograd. (Mr. Stiedry also has 
conducted Forza in Petrograd in concert form.) 


Photographs 


Sedge Le Blane 


In the Velletri scenes (Act II in the new production), Leonard Warren, 
as Don Carlo, and Richard Tucker, as Don Alvaro, vow eternal friendship 


FORZA DEL DESTINO 


There are three acts, the first containing the scene 
in the palace of the Marquis of Calatrava, and the 
scene in the Church of the Madonna. In the se 
ond act, the scene in the tavern is omitted (having 
no important bearing on the development of the 
drama and very little memorable music), and 
performance moves right along to the locale 
battlefield The third act contains the 
scene and the hermitage. Mr. Stiedry has 
the fine, though rather long, overture t 
ful position before the first act 
the well worthwhile duet ot 
in the second act 

I am told that Mr. Stie« 
to be allowed nine orcl 
results of this th 
where in evidence 
tifully, as did the ch 
conductor and principals 
principals themselves, left ne 
improvisation. Before parting 

(Continued on 




















City Center To Make 
First Appeal for Funds 


A campaign for funds to provide 
for the continued operation of the 
New York City Center of Music and 
Drama was decided upon at a meet- 
ing of thirty “prominent, substantial 
and community-minded citizens” sum- 
moned to City Hall by Mayor Vin- 
cent Impellitteri, who announced that 
the organization was in “financial dis- 
tress” and needed from $75,000 to 
$100,000 in order to remain in busi- 
ness. Mr. Impellitteri explained that 
the Center, although not operated by 
the city, was “a public or quasi-public 
activity, genuinely belonging to the 
people of the city.” Stores, businesses, 
and radio ands television companies 
will be asked*to participate in the 
projected one-week campaign, which 
will be the first. appeal made by the 
Center for public contributions. Since 
it was founded in 1943, the Center has 
operated on box-office sales and pri- 
vate donations coupled with low pro- 
duction and administration expenses. 
Newbold Morris, chairman of the 
board of the Center, told the group, 
however, that the recent opera season, 
which had been expected to yield a 
surplus of $30,000, ended with a de- 
ficit of $40,000. 

Mr. Morris has since announced 
that the Center has canceled its win- 
ter series of dramatic offerings in 
view of the “present financial situa- 
tion.” 


Six Operas Planned 
By New Foundation 


Billy Rose, owner and operator of 
the Ziegfeld Theatre, is planning to 
allow The Lively Arts Foundation, a 
non-profit organization with which he 
is to be associated, to use the house 
without charge for seven years. Be- 
ginning in the fall of 1953, the foun- 
dation will present a six-month opera 
season that is scheduled to offer Ros- 
sini’s Cinderella, Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni, Puccini's Madama _ Butterfly, 
Massenet’s Manon, Gounod’s Faust, 
and Carmen Jones, Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s version of the Bizet opera. All 
of the works will be sung in English. 

Four Sunday evenings during the 
six-month period will be set aside for 
recitals by young artists unable to 
meet the costs of appearances at estab- 
lished recital halls. Other Sundays 
will be devoted to debates between 
outstanding personalities on questions 
pertaining to the arts and sciences. 

Other projects being entertained by 
the foundation are a program of dra- 
matic works, including relatively un- 
known classics, contemporary plays of 
merit, and distinguished productions 
of other countries; a series of chil- 
dren’s plays on Saturday mornings; 
and an international film festival dur- 
ing July and August. It is also hoped 
that a nationally known ballet com- 
pany will use the Ziegfeld as its local 
home during the early fall and late 
spring seasons, 





Highlights of the News 





DOMESTIC: 


Nov. 4 (Page 6). 


Nov. 13 (Page 8). 


Thor Johnson, Nov. 7 (Page 23). 


FOREIGN: 


Brazilian capital (Page 5). 








Associate Editor 
Leaves Post 


UAINTANCE EATON, for 

many years a member of the 
editorial staff of MusIcAL 
AMERICA and associate editor since 
1943, has resigned the post. Miss 
Eaton will continue to write oc- 
casional articles for the magazine 
as a contributing editor. 





{ Métropolitan Opera opens 68th season with new production of 
Verdi's La Forza del Destino, Nov. 10 (Page 3). First week also 
brings revised production of Wagner's Lohengrin, Nov. 15 (Page 
7), and performances of Puccini's Tosca, Nov. 12, and Verdi's 
Rigoletto, Nov. 15, with title roles newly cast (Page 10). 


{ Scotch Symphony, Balanchine's new ballet, is introduced during 
New York City Ballet season at City Center, which opened on 


1 San Francisco Symphony begins first season since Pierre 
Monteux's resignation. Enrique Jorda, first of a series of guest 
conductors, makes his North American debut in initial concert, 


{ Chattanooga scene is described in the first of a series devoted 
to musical activities in American cities (Page 16). 


{ The revolution in recorded music brought by LP disks is affect- 
ing American musical tastes (Page | 7). 


{ Paul Badura-Skoda, young Viennese pianist, makes American 


debut as soloist with Cincinnati Symphony, under the direction of 


{ San Francisco Opera presents thirteen operas in most profitable 
Los Angeles engagement (Page 25). 


{ Composers and others conduct concerts by the Brazilian Sym- 
phony in Rio de Janeiro. French and Italian opera season ends in 


1 Opera season at Covent Garden in London begins with new 
version of Verdi's A Masked Ball (Page 8). 








Metropolitan Opening Brings Traditional Pomp 


TRADITIONALLY, the music is 
not necessarily the thing at Metro- 
politan Opera openings. Just to be 
there is. With tickets priced up to 
$30 at the box ,office, the first per- 
formance of the 68th season was sold 
out, and hundreds were turned away. 
One hopeful first-night devotee had 
flown all the way from Honolulu for 
the event, only to find there were no 
tickets left. Impressed directors of 
the company made room fer him in 
their private box. 

Financially, as well as musically, 
the evening was a sensational success, 
for the box-office receipts totaled 
$59,961—ten per cent above last year’s 
figure and greater than that for any 
previous opening. 


There was the usual queue of en- 


thusiasts who waited patiently in line 
for more than 24 hours in order to 
buy standing room. Once again the 
management served coffee to them, 
and Rudolf Bing personally tended to 
the pouring, with a minimum of no- 
blesse oblige, a few hours before cur- 
tain time. 

Ninety minutes before Fritz Stiedry 
signaled for the overture, some three 
hundred persons gathered in the grand 
tier salon for a dinner featuring Medi- 
terranean crabflakes in escallop shells. 
There the gourmets got a preview 
taste of Eugene Berman’s handiwork, 
for the artist had designed the menu 
as well as the déccers for the evening’s 
opera. 

While the imported delicacies dis- 


appeared under the glare of diamonds, 
the annual caravan of top hats and 
tiaras moved majestically through the 
39th Strect entrance. First-nighters 
of long standing shared the spotlight 
with United Nations dignitaries, and 
this year’s turnout was as plush as 
ever. 

At intermission time it was discern- 
ible that the promenaders were puz- 
zled by the libretto of La Forza del 
Destino. It was a shame, in the cir- 
cumstances, that the management did 
not see fit to provide the audience with 
copies of the amusing verses turned 
out by Mr. Bing’s assistant, John Gut- 
man, after he had been asked to shed 
a ray of light on the obscurities of 
the plot. 

For the edification of those for 
whom the music is the thing, Mr. 
Gutman wrote in part: 


Alvaro by demons is ridden, 
And although 
forbidden, 

He can do no other 

But butcher the brother 

Of Leonora, who nearby is hid- 
den. 

Guardiano 
late ! 

Alvaro has done in his mate. 

Leonora is dying, 

The others are crying... 

For such is (La) The (Forza) 
Power (del) of (Destino) 
Fate. 

—J. L. 


he knows it’s 


came running—too 


Ballet Theatre Plans 
European Tour for 1953 


Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith, co- 
directors of Ballet Theatre, have an 
nounced that the company will return 
to Europe for seven months during 
the late spring, summer, and autumn 
of 1953. Anatole Heller, European 
representative of Ballet Theatre, 1S 
making arrangements for engage 
ments in London, Paris, Zurich, and 
Rome, as well as festival appearances 


in Edinburgh, Holland, Florence, 
Venice, and Berlin. The tour will 
open on May 4 at the San Carlo 


Opera House in Naples. 

According to present plans, the 
dance troupe will leave New York on 
April 23, immediately after the con- 
clusion of its current tour of 9%+ 
cities in the United States and Canada. 
Alicia Alonso, Igor Youskevitch, Joh 
Kriza, and Mary Ellen Moylan; 
other soloists; the corps de_ ballet; 
Dimitri Romanoff, régisseur ; Edwat 
Caton, ballet master; Joseph Levin 
conductor, will bring the personnel ¢ 
the touring company, including tecl - 
nicians, to sixty persons. The Eurc- 
pean repertory will comprise twen'y 
ballets. 


Six Women Honored 
At Philharmonic Event 


A sextet of outstanding New Yor 
City women were guests of honor « 
Nov. 13 at the New York Philha 
monic-Symphony Society’s second a1 - 
nual Friends’ Fund luncheon, whi 
attracted several hundred of the o 
chestra’s supporters to the Plaza 
Hotel. 

Silver card trays were presented 
to Mrs. Frederick T. Steinway, Mrs. 
William C. Breed, Mrs. Elbridge 
Gerry Chadwick, Mrs. Lytle Hu, 
and Mrs. John T. Pratt, all of whom 
have seen long service on the Phil- 
harmonic’s auxiliary board. Mrs. 
Steinway, the eldest of the group, has 


SBA 


been attending the orchestra’s con- 
certs regularly for 75 consecutive 
years. 


The keynote speaker, spearheading 
the Society’s $150,000 current fund- 
raising drive, was Floyd G. Blair, 
president of the Society. Entertain- 
ment was provided by Ezio Pinza, ac- 
companied by Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
and Arthur Whittemore and Jack 
Lowe, duo-pianists. 


Opening Concerts Played 
By Orchestra in Florida 


CoraL GABLEs, FLA.—John Bitter 
led the University of Miami Sym- 
phony in its first pair of concerts this 
season on Nov. 2 and 3. Rudolf Fir- 
kusny was the assisting artist. The 
soloists scheduled for the eight re- 
maining pairs of concerts are Helen 
Traubel, Nathan Milstein, Jan Peerce, 
Guiomar Novaes, Vronsky and Babin, 
Bidu Sayao, Jorge Bolet, Isaac Stern, 
and Jean Bedetti. First performances 
of Luigi Dallapiccola’s Due Pezzi and 
Paul Schwarz’s Overture to a Shakes- 
pearean Comedy are to be played dur- 
ing the year. 


New Operas Premiered 
At Stuttgart State Opera 


STUTTGART.—Two short operas by 
contemporary German composers were 
recently presented for the first tiie 
at the Stuttgart State Opera House, 
Ballade der Landstrasse, by Herman 
Reutter, and a comic opera Ach, du 
Lieber Salomon, with text and music 
by Peter Seeger. The producticns 
were mounted by the Opera School of 
the Staatliche Hochschule fiir Mu: ik 
under the direction of Adalbert Kal x. 
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Rio Hears Distinguished Concerts of Many Kinds 


By Hersert J. FriepMANN 
Rio de Janeiro 


THE B srazilian Symphony has of- 
fered several enjoyable programs 
in recent months. Hugh Ross came 
from the United States to conduct 
the orchestra and the Sao Paulo 
Municipal Chorus in a worthwhile per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Missa Sol- 
emnis, a work not heard in Rio de 
Janeiro for a long time. The presenta- 
tion was repeated both here and in 
Sao Paulo. 

Eleazar de Carvalho, regular con- 
ductor of the orchestra, led interest- 
ing local premieres of Belgian music, 
including Marcel Poot’s Third Sym- 
phony and Jongen’s Three Symphonic 
Movements. 

Erich Kleiber conducted the orches- 


tra in two programs, repeating his 
extraordinary readings of Beethoven, 
known from previous concerts, and 


offering a Slavic program. His tempos 
were rather fast, but his enthusiasm 
was contagious. Never before have 
the strings of the Brazilian Symphony 
had such a rich, warm tone as in 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. Ivy 
Improta was the assured soloist in 
3eethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto. 

Eileen Joyce, who had been heard in 
recital a few weeks before, gave a 
vulgar reading of Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto. 

Ina special event featuring music 
by modern Israeli composers, Mr. De 
Carvalho presented Paul Ben Haim’s 
Second Symphony, Menahem Avi- 
dom’s Symphony, Joseph Kaminsky’s 
Overture, Oedoen Partos’ Yiskor, and 
Robert Starer’s Prelude and Dance. 

Camargo Guarnieri was the con- 
ductor when his Ouverture Concer- 
tante, Second Piano Concerto, Choro 
1951, and Brazilian Suite were played. 
Lidia Simées, pianist, and idcdieia 
Jacovino, violinist, were the soloists. 

On one of the rare occasions when 
Heitor Villa-Lobos has appeared as 
conductor, he led the Brazilian Sym- 
phony in his Bachianas Brasileiras No. 
8, Erosao, Overture to L’Homme Tel, 
and Second Symphony. The first work 
underlines the folklore origins of his 
music. Erosao, heard for the first 
time, reveals the composer’s creative 
force inspired by cosmic sources. 
L’Homme Tel is a parody based on 
his experiences long ago as a member 
of a motion-picture theatre orchestra. 
The Second Symphony, written in 
1917, may be considered an example 
of Villa-Lobos’ early style, when he 
searched for an individual form of 
expression, free of a narrow national- 
ism. 


Old Honegger Work Pleases 


The orchestra of the Municipal 
Theatre appeared late in the season 
in one of the outstanding events, when 
Lamberto Baldi conducted a carefully 
prepared performance of Honegger’s 
Le Roi David. Heard here for the 
first time, it was clearly a success, in 
spite of the prevailing conservatism of 
the audiences. The Coro Mixto da 
Associacao de Canto Coral, directed 
by Cleofe Person de Mattos, contrib- 
uted importantly to the enthusiastic 
reception. Aracy Bellas Campos, so- 
prano; Kleusa de Pennafort, con- 
tralto; and Roberto Galeno, tenor, 
were the able soloists. The Portuguese 
actor Joao Villaret gave his splendid 
co-operation as speaker, using the 
original French. 

The number of recitalists visiting 
3razil during the last months of the 
year has decreased, as it usually does. 
Renato de Barbieri, Italian violinist, 
was heard, with Alfredo Rossi as his 
competent accompanist. The Wind 
Quintet of Paris offered polished per- 
formances of seldom played chamber 
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The Trio Pro-Arte (Maria 
Amelia Rezende Martins, pianist; 
George Retyi-Gazda, violinist; and 
Jacques Ripoche, cellist) performed 
with excellent instrumental balance 
The two concerts of the Virtuosi di 


music. 


Roma were high points of the Rio 
season. The stylis tic perfection, mu- 
sical taste, and co-ordination of en- 


semble overshadowed its virtuosity. 

Victoria de los Angeles, in a recital 
for members of the Societa Cultura 
Artistica, confirmed her outstanding 
position as a singer of songs. Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopt, appearing here for 
the first time, disclosed a voice of re- 
markable purity and accuracy of pitch 
Unfortunately the tone volume was 
insufficient for the great Municipal 
Theatre, where she gave her recital. 

The late season was short of events 
in the field of dance. Cilli Wang, a 
Viennese artist, gave a recital out- 
standing for its excellent parodies. 
Several of her imaginative numbers 
were realized with the “co-operation” 
of a puppet. 


Brilliant Opera Season Ends 


The opera season ended brilliantly 
Following the performances utilizing 
German artists, reported in a previous 
issue, Italian and Brazilian singers 
were heard in several works, some 
well known, some rarely presented. 
Two singers were outstanding. Maria 
Caniglia proved to be representative 
of the very best Italian lyric tradition ; 
her sumptuous soprano voice provided 
many unforgettable experiences. The 
mezzo-soprano Giulietta Simionato, in 
her Brazilian debut, was revealed as 
an extraordinary musician and a 
vocalist of the highest caliber. 

The most brilliant production as a 
whole was Don Giovanni. Mario Petri 
developed during the performance into 


an admirable Don, served by his live- 
liness and youth and - noble vocal 
material at his command. Donna Anna 


was sung by Victoria de los 
who seems equally at home in the 
difficult Mezart style as in French 
opera or other quite different music. 
She made Don Ottavio’s bride one of 
the most tragic figures on the stage. 
Giulietta Simionato’s personality and 
wonderful voice were ideally suited 
to the part of Donna Elvira; her 
phrasing was exquisite and the tone 
ringing throughout the wide range of 
her voice. Giacinto Prandelli, as Don 
Ottavio, sang tastefully; and Fiorella 
Carmen Forti was a Zerlina of great 
charm. Guilherme Damiano as Lepo- 
rello, Plinio Clabassi as the Commen- 
datore and Arturo La Porta as 
Masetto completed the cast. The in- 
defatigable Oliviero de Fabritiis, who 
conducted all the Italian and French 
operas, was a competent interpreter. 
In Francesca da Rimini, Zandonai 
succeeded in writing many pages of 
impressive music without being able 
to keep the action fluid. Maria Cani- 
glia was magnificent in the part of 


Angeles, 


Francesca. With her dramatic voice 
of great flexibility and her unusual 
histrionic ability she brought to life 


the legendary character. Mr. Pran- 
delli gave a distinguished impersona- 
tion as Paolo. Piero Guelfi was a 
vigorous Giovanni. 


Tebaldi Sings in Chenier 


Renata Tebaldi appeared as Made- 
leine in Andrea Chenier. Her great 
voice easily filled the Municipal Thea- 
tre but lacked the utmost facility of 
production and warmth expected from 
a singer of her renown. Roberto Tur- 
rini sang the grateful part of Chenier 
with spontaneity and verve. Ugo 
Savarese was a robust Gerard. 

In Gounod’s Faust, Victoria de los 
Angeles enjoyed another triumph as 





Heitor Villa-Lobos conducted four 
of his works in Municipal Theatre 


Marguerite. Gianni Poggi, with a 


beautiful lyric voice, was the prota 
gonist. Mr. Petri provided a culti 
vated but vigorous Mephistopheles 


Three competent Brazilian artists also 
took part Paulo Fortes as Valentin, 
Olga Maria Schroeter as Siébel, and 
Kleusa de Pennafort as Martha 

In Tosca, Miss Caniglia acted the 
heroine in the grand manner. Mr 
Poggi was a Cavaradossi of remark 
able quality, and he was required to 
sing E lucevan le stelle three times 





John Vickers 
Cilli Wang, Viennese parodist, and 


“friend” 


visit Rio for dance recital 


The Brazilian baritone Silvio Vieira 
repeated his worthy interpretation of 
Scarpia 

igo Savarese took the title role in 
Rigoletto. Mr. Prandelli exploited 
with virtuosity all the details of the 
Duke's arias. 


La Traviata, Turandot, Manon, La 
Gioconda, Madama Butterfly, Mas 
cagni’s Iris, and Carlos Gomes’ Fosca 


rounded out the repertoire 
During the opera season the singers 


joined forces in a benefit program 
Miss Caniglia, Miss Simionato, Miss 
Forti, Miss Tebaldi, Miss De los An 
geles, Maria Sa Earp, Violeta Coelho 


Neto de Freitas, sopranos; Mr. Poggi 
and Mr. Prandelli, tenors; Mr. Sa- 
varese and Mr. Fortes, baritones; and 


Mr. Petri, bass, co-operated to trans 
form this occasion into a festival for 
lovers of fine singing 


Operas and Hilsberg Concert Given 
Early in New Orleans Fall Season 


T HE New Orleans Opera Hous« 
\ssociation’s production of The 
Jarber of Seville on Oct. 9 and 11 


delighted two 
Roberta Peters 
captivating Rosina; 


audiences 
thoroughly 


Robert Merrill's 


immense 
Was a 


Figaro left nothing to be desired; 
Gerhard Pechner’s Don Basilio was 
an excellent character study; and 
David Lloyd and Norman Scott con 


tributed much to the 
formances 
The second 


enjoyable per 


production of the sea 


son, on Oct. 23 and 25, was Samson 
and Delilah. Blanche Thebom, as the 
ve. revealed many new facets 


Ramon Vinay mad 
Sigurd Bjoerling’s 
was well suited to 
High Priest, and 
well sung by Arthur 
Schoep. As the Old Hebrew, John 
McCurdy, a recent winner in the lo 
cal opera auditions of the air and a 
young aviator from Keesler Field, 
was particularly well received 
Walter Herbert conducted _ the 
Rossini opera with all the sparkle 
it needed, and his reading of the 
Saint-Saéns score was in line with his 
best efforts. William Wymetal, stage 
director for the entire season, again 
proved himself a real acquisition, The 
choruses in both operas were a credit 
to the new chorus master, Helmuth 
Wolfes. Lelia Haller surpassed her 
previous contributions as ballet direc- 
tor, particularly in Samson and De- 


lilah. 

The New Orleans Philharmonic 
Symphony Society began its season 
on Oct. 2 with an impressive song re- 
cital by Leonard Warren and an 
equally impressive piano recital on 
Oct. 30 by Guiomar Novaes. 

The first concert of the orchestra 
with Alexander Hilsberg as perma 
was a gala event. The 


versatility 
Samson. 


her 
a * 
rich baritone voice 
the role of the 
\bimilech was 


nent conductor 


ensemble, augmented to ninety musi- 
cians, gave hearty co-operation to the 
new leader, and seldom has this cit) 


heard such unanimity of performance 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Symphony and 


Berlioz’ Roman Carnival Overture 
were given memorable performances 
in an exacting program. Mr. Hilsberg 
must have been greatly heartened by 
the audience response to his readings 
The New Orleans Opera Guild 
sented on Oct. 27 the Danish National 
Radio Orchestra as the first attra 
tion of the Community Concert series 
Almost every seat in the vast larger 
side of the Auditorium, which holds 


5,000, was occupied. Generous and de 

served applause was given to Thomas 
Jensen and Erik Tuxen, conductors, 
and their 96 musicians 


Perhaps the most pretentious and 
successful effort of its kind here was 
made with the presentation of La Tra 
viata by Milton Scorsone’s opera et 
semble. Two audiences, one of 5,000 
and one of 2,700, heard a cast made 
up of New Orleans singers, with the 
exception of John Alexander, the 
Alfredo. Audrey Schuh won a tri- 
umph as Violetta, both vocally and 
histrionically. Mr Alexander sang 
with warmth and verve. As the elder 
Germont, Henri Feux added another 


to his many successful operatic chat 
acterizations 
The Xavier Music League presented 


a program by the New Orleans 
Woodwind Quintet, which comprises 
Harold Mueller, flute; Eugene 
Showalter, oboe; Paul Guma, clari 
net; Harold Blum, bassoon: and 
Helen Enser Hall, horn. 

John A. Roberts, manager of the 
Civic Theatre, presented Charles L 
Wagner's opera company in Carmen 


Ernesto Barbini gave a fine, 
ly reading of the 


musician- 
3izet score 


—Harry B. Loes 














NEW YORK CITY BALLET OPENS SIX-WEEK SEASON 


By Rospert SABin 


= HE New York City Ballet opened 
its six-week fall season at the 
City Center on election night, Nov. 4, 
and danced so brilliantly that the 
audience was not one whit distracted 
by the political fevers of the evening. 
Returns were announced over a loud 
speaker during intermissions. The 
program contained no new ballets, but 
it did offer some interesting changes 
ot cast. 

In Serenade, the opening ballet of 
the evening, Maria Tallchief took the 
role usually danced by Melissa Hay- 


den, anc Tanaquil LeClercq took 
Diana Adams’ customary role. Janet 
Reed, Patricia Wilde, and Yvonne 


Mounsey had their usual roles. Miss 
Tallchief and Miss LeClercq gave 
new inflections to their roles, which in 
turn gave the whole ballet a new 
flavor. The corps was superb, com- 
bining tyric feeling with admirable 
rhythmic precision. Balanchine has 
never surpassed Serenade in its genre. 
Like Fokine’s Les Sylphides, it is a 
romantic masterpiece with classical 
overtones. 

In Frederick Ashton’s Picnic at 
Tintagil, new last season, Miss Hay- 
den replaced Miss Adams in the role 
of The Wife (Iseult). Ashton’s brit- 
tle, almost brutally virtuosic choreog- 
raphy suits Miss Hayden much better 
than Miss Adams, and she performed 
the thankless role splendidly. If her 
dancing was not poetic, one should 
blame Ashton for that and not Miss 
Hayden, for Picnic at Tintagil cheap- 
ens the great legend of Tristram and 
Iseult considerably. The other dancers 
in the cast were more secure in their 
roles this season, and Robert Barnett 
was especially brilliant as The Care- 
taker (Merlin). Francisco Moncion, 
Yvonne Mounsey, and Jacques d’Am- 
boise again appeared as King Mark, 
Brangaene, and Tristram. 

Miss Tallchief, who is dancing with 
a new warmth and lyric flow this sea- 
son, was both dazzling and enchant- 
ing in Balanchine’s Syvia pas de 
deux; and she could not have asked 
for a more spirited partner than An- 
dre Eglevsky, whose beats and pirou- 
ettes were as fabulous as ever. Sym- 
phony in C brought the evening to a 
gala close. Soloists in the four move- 
ments were Miss Hayden and Nicho- 
las Magallanes; Miss LeClercq and 
Mr. Moncion; Miss Reed and Herbert 
Bliss; and Miss Wilde and Frank 
Hobi. 

Leon Barzin and the orchestra were 
in top form throughout the evening. 
The New York City Ballet’s five- 
month European tour had obviously 
given the company new zest. The male 
corps is still weak, but the female 
corps has improved still further both 
in technique and in spirit. 


Melissa Hayden in The Cage, Nov. 6 


Another interesting change in cast 
was Offered by the New York City 

3allet on Nov. 6, when Melissa Hay- 
den replaced Nora Kaye in the role 
of The Novice, in Jerome Robbins’ 
The Cage. Miss Kaye is absent from 
the company at the moment, appearing 
in Two’s Company, a revue starring 
Bette Davis. Miss Hayden had fallen 
heir to Diana Adams’ role as Iseult, 
in Ashton’s Picnic Tintagel, only 
two days earlier. The roles are worlds 
apart in style, feeling, and dramatic 
conception, and that she was able to 
perform both of them as well as she 
did is a tribute to her versatility and 
dramatic insight. 

Miss Hayden was less successful 
with the role of The Novice than she 
had been with that of Iseult, not be- 
cause she was less suited to it, but 


because it is a much profounder and 
more subtle challenge to the perform- 
ing artist. Robbins has created a 
weird, half-human, half-monstrous 
world in The Cage, ‘and Miss Hayden 
has not yet felt her way into it as 
thoroughly as Miss Kaye, for whom 
the role was created. There was too 
much sense of balletic line and flow in 
her movement; and in the dreadful 


danced its roles with inspired frenzy. 
Leon Barzin and the orchestra played 
Stravinsky’s String Concerto. in D 
better than ever. 

The evening opened with another 
— of lasting scope and significance, 
George Balanchine’s Four Tempera- 
ments. In this work Balanchine sub- 
jects the classic ballet vocabulary of 
movement to a fascinating process of 





passage in which The Novice breaks review, variation, and _ distortion, 

the necks of the males, she was not bringing out new meanings. Only a 

strong and ruthless enough. But there cast of distinguished dancers could 

were many stirring moments in her perform it; and it was flawlessly 
= 

Premiere: 


Scotch Symphony Lacking 


In Stylistic 


G* [FORGE BALANCHINE’s Scotch 
Symphony, which had its pre- 
miere on Nov. 11, is a curious con- 
coction, not without charm in certain 
episodes, notably the slow movement, 
but lacking in formal clarity and con- 
sistency of style. The choreography, 
scenery, costumes, and music are all 
at odds. 

Balanchine has used the last three 
movements of Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony as a musical background. 
Horace Armistead has painted a pale, 
flat back-drop that suggests neither 
a realistic landscape nor a fantastic 
one and, worse yet, clashes violently 
with the bright, charming costumes, 
rich in reds, blacks, and greens. Ka- 
rinska has designed the women’s cos- 
tumes and David Folkes the men’s 
Highland costumes. The women wear 
black bodices and pink tutus, with 
little or no suggestion of national cos- 
tume, whereas the men wear the kilts 
and hats of tradition. 

According to the program note, 
3alanchine, like Mendelssohn, “wished 
to evoke the sweep and freshness, the 
brilliance and strength inherent in the 
Highland landscape, without specific 
identification with a known crag or 
a famous character.” When the New 
York City Ballet was in Edinburgh 
for festival appearances last summer, 
Balanchine was deeply impressed by 
the parades of Scottish regiments in 
the famous nocturnal Military Tattoo 
at the castle. He has also paid a 
graceful compliment to Scottish influ- 
ence in the romantic pas de deux of 
the slow movement, which evokes in 
its atmosphere La Sylphide, one of 
the most popular ballets of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, in 
which the hero was a Highlander. 
There is no attempt at a literal imita- 
tion of plot or character, but rather a 
pose here, a dramatic overtone there, 
which suggest the romantic enchant- 
ment of that ballet, as it has come 
down to us in pictorial and printed 
form. 

In the first part of Scotch Sym- 
phony, set to the Scherzo, Patricia 
Wilde had a chance to unmask her 


Consistency 


dazzling batterie. The more difficult 
the beats, the more she seemed to 
revel in them; and Michael Maule 
and Frank Hobi were brilliant, as her 
partners. The corps also had virtuoso 
assignments and executed them ably. 
In some of the groupings of the en- 
semble one could see references to the 
marching bands of the Tattoo, as in 
the finale. 

Maria Tallchief never seemed to 
touch the stage in her pas de deux 
with Andre Eglevsky. She was the 
romantic heroine incarnate, ethereal 
in movement, yet warm and human 
in feeling. Her arabesques were per- 
fection, her bourrées faultlessly close 
and even. Mr. Eglevsky was some- 
what unhandsomely treated, especially 
in two awkward exits and in the 
brevity of his solos, but he danced 
superbly whenever he had a chance. 
The last movement bogged down into 
a fairly standard series of divertisse- 
ments, which were crisply danced by 
the principals and the corps. Here, 
the stvle of the choreography seemed 


to call for Tchaikovsky or Delibes 
rather than Mendelssohn. But with 
all its faults, Scotch Symphony pro- 


vided an excellent vehicle to display, 
the resources and bravura of the 
company. Leon Barzin and the or- 
chestra played the work admirably 
as a dance score, letting the choreog- 
raphy decide pace and accent, as they 
should, for Balanchine has slowed 
the Mendelssohnian impetuosity in 
several passages. 

The evening opened with a beau- 
tiful performance ot Concerto Baroc- 
co, in which Tanaquil LeClercq, 
Nicholas Magallanes, and Miss Wilde 
had the solo roles. Whether one likes 
this particular example of Balanchi- 
nerie or not, one must admire its 
structural firmness and ingenuity of 
detail. Todd Bolender performed the 
title role of Tyl Ulenspiegel zestfully. 
He is a born actor, and he created 
a character of his own, quite different 
from Jerome Robbins’ conception, and 
in its less impudent way almost as 
vivid. The program closed with Ruth- 
anna Boris’ Cakewalk. 





performance, and she has both the 
strength and the imagination to make 


the role her own, in time. 
Francisco Moncion and Michael 
Maule danced the roles of The In- 


truders, the hapless males who are 
destroyed, once their procreative func- 
tion has been fulfilled. Mr. Moncion 
was more forceful in his role than 
Nicholas Magallanes had been, though 
not quite so expressive in the brief 
and pitiful love duet, before the kill. 
Yvonne Mounsey was magnificent, as 
usual, as The Queen, and the corps 








danced on this occasion. The partners 
in the opennig section, to the Theme, 
were Beatrice Tompkins and Brooks 
Jackson, Miss Mounsey and Jacques 
d’Amboise, and Miss Hayden and Mr. 
Moncion. Herbert Bliss in the Melan- 
cholic variation, and Todd Bolender, 
in the Phlegmatic variation, were as 
telling as ever in two of Balanchine’s 
best male solos. Maria Tallchief was 
breathtaking in the Sanguinic varia- 
tion, with Mr. Magallanes as a feeble 
partner. (He really should do some- 
thing about his tours and entrechats, 


if one can still call them that.) And 
Tanaquil LeClercq was proud and 
brilliant in the final Choleric varia- 
tion. Once again, the orchestra was 
in good form, with Nicholas Ko- 
peikine as piano soloist in the Hinde- 
mith score. 

Miss LeClercq, Mr. Magallanes, 
Mr. Moncion, and the other dancers 
gave an inspired performance of 

3alanchine’s La Valse. With three 
masterpieces on the program, it was 
a pity to end the evening on a note 
of forced cheer, with Ruthanna Boris’ 
Cakewalk. In this endless and flimsy 
work, Beatrice Tompkins took Janet 
Reed’s customary role and danced i 
very charmingly. 


The Card Game, Nov. 8 


On Nov. 8, Todd Bolender returne: 
to his familiar role as the Joker in 
George Balanchine’s The Card Game, 
replacing Janet Reed, who had es 
sayed the part the previous evening, 
but who was ill on this occasion. M1:. 
Bolender was delightfully mischievou: 
and the whole cast showed the effect 
of careful rehearsal in this witty, i 
frivolous and sometimes silly balle 
In her new role as The Novice in 
Jerome Robbins’ The Cage, Meliss: 
Hayden showed marked improvemen , 
in her second performance. Nichola; 
Magallanes and Roy Tobias dance 
the roles of The Intruders well; an 
Yvonne Mounsey and the ensemb!: 
were as inspired as they had been at 
the season’s first performance, 01 
Nov. 6. 

Maria Tallchief was as incandescent 
as ever as the Firebird, in Balar 
chine’s colorful ballet, with Francisc > 
Moncion as a courtly Prince Ivar 
The pairs of soloists in Symphony i1 
C were Miss Hayden and Mr. Maga 
lanes, Tanaquil LeClercq and Michae 
Maule, Patricia Wilde and Herbert 
Bliss, and Jillana and Frank Hob 
Miss Hayden was the most distir 
guished and virtuosic of them, an 
Mr. Magallanes the least. Leon Bar 
zin and the orchestra were in good 
form once again and got through the 
tricky Stravinsky score for The Cari 
Game very creditably. 


A la Francaix, Nov. ? 


All three leading roles in George 
Balanchine’s A la Frangaix were tak- 
en by dancers unfamiliar in them, at 
the performance on Nov. 9. Todd 
Bolender, wearing a moustache, per- 
formed Andre Eglevsky’s customary 
role in a Chaplinesque style that was 
extremely effective, if different from 
the original conception. Doris Breck- 
enridge, although neither so pert nor 
so brilliant as Janet Reed, danced 
brightly as the athletic girl. And 
Jillana was suavely amusing as the 
Svlphide, a role previously allotted to 
Maria Tallchief or Melissa Hayden. 

Miss Tallchief was exquisite in the 
role of Odette, in Swan Lake. A new 
tenderness, human warmth, and com- 
municativeness have come into her 
style this season; she now dances thie 
role of Odette as a woman in love, 
not merely as an imperiously lovely 
swan queen. Her technique retains its 
strength and purity of line, while de- 
veloping new ease and graciousness. 
Mr. Barzin and the orchestra played 
the score especially well, although he 
did not keep the solo violin with Miss 
Tallchief in the lifts of the pas de 
deux. Brilliant performances of Four 
Temperaments and of La _ Valse 
opened and closed this all-Balanchine 
program. 


Age of Anxiety, Nov. 14 


Jerome Robbins’ psychologically a- 
sorbing and choreographically fasci 
nating ballet Age of Anxiety enter 
the repertoire on Nov. 14. It was 


superbly performed, with Francis o 
Moncion, Melissa Hayden, Todd Bc!- 
ender, and Roy Tobias in the leadi: g 
roles. Neither Leonard Bernstein :n 
his Symphony No. 2, The Age of 
Anxiety, nor Robbins in his ballet 


i) 


have been able to do more than scrat« 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Hans Hopf, as Lohengrin, and Eleanor Steber (lower left), 
in the first-act arrival scene of Wagner's opera 


as Elsa, 





Miss Steber and Mr. Hopf, with Margaret Harshaw (left), 
making his New York operatic debut in the role of Telramund, before the minster in Act |! 


Lohengrin Revived with a Memorable Performance 


By Ropert SABIN 


FTER two seasons’ absence, 
“& Wagner’s Lohengrin was restored 
o the repertoire of the Metropolitan 
Opera on the afternoon of Nov. 15 
n a restudied and scenically rede- 
signed production that made it easy 
to understand why Lohengrin had been 
yiven there 300 times since the open- 
ing of the house in 1883. 

Fritz Stiedry had restored several 
‘mportant passages traditionally cut, 
and he conducted the whole opera with 
zeal and inspiration. Charles Elson 
had devised new décor, using the 
Joseph Urban sets of 1921 but dis- 
guising and transforming many of 
their features. Dino Yannopoulos had 
staged the work with a keen eye for 
its dramatic climaxes and alternating 
scenes of earthly splendor and of un- 
earthly enchantment. And no less than 
eight members of the cast, including 
all of the principals but one, sang their 
roles at the Metropolitan for the first 
time, and sang them well. Even if 
Act III did not measure up to Acts 
| and II in finish, dramatic power, 
and stage illusion, as a whole this was 
a memorable performance. Indeed, I 
have never heard Act II more grip- 
pingly sung and acted at the Metro- 
politan. 

Three of the singers made their 
debuts with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company at this performance: Josef 
Greindl, as King Henry; Sigurd 
Bjoerling, as Telramund; and Arthur 
Budney, as the King’s Herald. Eleanor 
Steber sang the role of Elsa for the 
first time at the Metropolitan; Hans 
Hopf was heard as Lohengrin for the 
first time there; and Gabor Carelli, 
Algerd Brazis, and Norman Scott took 
the roles of the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Nobles for the first time there. 

All three of the newcomers to the 
‘ompany proved to be dependable art- 
ists and welcome additions to the 
Metropolitan forces. Mr. Greindl did 
not have as rotund a bass voice or 
is noble a stage presence as the part 
of King Henry ideally requires, but 
he acted with dignity and sang with 
1otable clarity of diction. The vocal 
depths of the King’s prayer troubled 
iim, but in the middle range his voice 
was pleasant in quality and well proj- 
ected. Mr. Bjoerling drove too hard 
in Act I, overstressing his gutturals 
and pushing his voice; but in Act II 
he was in full control, and he fully 
deserved the outbursts of excited ap- 
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plause that he received. Not merely 
in Telramund’s frenzied outbursts, but 
in the quieter singing in the ensembles 
he proved his musicianship and dra- 
matic understanding. His voice, dark 
in quality and heavy in texture, suited 
the role. Mr. Budney, a winner of 
last year’s Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions of the Air, revealed a fine, sturdy 
voice. He seemed to know what he 
was singing about, but I could not 
understand his German all of the time. 
He needs further work on diction. 
Elsa, as Wagner himself pointed 
out, is one of the most difficult roles 
in all Wagnerian opera. It is a meta- 
physical as well as a musical challenge 
to the interpreter: Elsa’s desire to 
know Lohengrin’s identity is not just 
idle curiosity but involves a compul- 
sion somewhat like that of Judith in 


Bartok’s Bluebeard’s Castle. To Miss 
Steber’s credit it should be said that 
she took this aspect of the role into 
cognizance and that she did not simply 
walk through the role as many cele 
brated sopranos have been wont to d 
Especially in Act II, where Elsa is 
torn by fear and doubt, she acted and 
sang with great poignance; and she 
conveyed much of the numbed shock 
in Act III, despite some inept stage 
direction just before Lohengrin’s de- 
parture and her final collapse. She 
sang the monologue and the duet with 
Ortrud in Act II beautifully, with 
warm tone and flawless quz ality. At 
other times, in climactic phrases, her 
voice showed effort and her pitch was 
insecure. But Miss Steber wisely did 
not try to force unduly or to scream 
out high tones, and consequently she 


Forza Cast Offers Notable 


(Continued from page 3) 

let me say that he had the great good 
sense to take, and insist upon, lively 
tempos, even fast tempos, all the way. 
This was a matter of vital importance 
in revivifying the old score and its im- 
mortal melodies. A slacker perform- 
ance in so long, and occasionally tedi- 
ous, a work, would have been dis- 
astrous to the cumulative glory and 
triumph which the production finally 
achieved. 

So far, I have saidnothing about 
the principals, but they were no less 
heroes and heroines of the evening. 
Miss Milanov, I think, has never sung 
more beautifully. Her Leonora of 
1943 does not match her Leonora of 
today. If I speak of nothing else, let 
me record that her Pace, pace, mio dio 
was projected with a luminousness of 
sound, a sumptuousness of tone and a 
sense of style not surpassed in bel 
canto today. Just the difficult first 
tone of the aria, with its sustained 
crescendo to full voice and then the 
long decrescendo, which has been the 
undoing of more than one soprano, 
revealed a control of breath, quality 
and intonation that dub its possessor a 
mistress of song. 

Then there was Richard Tucker, an 
American singer whose art has grown 
markedly with the years. He com- 
mands the ringing tone, the strength 
for the climaxes and the genuine 


emotional fervor that always have, 
and probably always will, bring down 
the house in genuine Italian theatre. 
Beside him was Leonard Warren, a 
forbidding, vocally powerful and con- 
vincing Alvaro. Together, as in that 
most moving of Verdi duets, Solenne 
in quest’ora, they created a tremen- 
dous impact of sentiment and sheer 
beauty of sound. On the lips of two 
such protagonists, the thrice-familiar 
lyrics of Verdi could not be tawdry. 
As the Padre, Cesare Siepi sus- 
tained the high level of credibility and 
musical authority set by the main 
tragedians. Gerhard Pechner, who 
has many better characterizations in 


LA FORZA DEL DESTINO 
a in three acts by Giuseppe 
Verdi Libretto by F. M. Piave 
Conducted by Fritz Stiedry. Staged 
by Herbert Graf. Set and costumes 
designed by Eugene Berman. Chorus 
directed by Kurt Adler. Choreogra- 
phy by Zachary Solov. Presented 
by the mee go Opera Associa- 
tion, Nov. wed 
ast: 
The Marquis “ See 
subomir Vichegonov 
Zinka Sienev 


. Leonora 


eS eae Leonard Warren 
Don Alvaro........ Richard Tucker 
Padre Guardiano.......Cesare Siepi 
Fra Melitone...... Gerhard Pechner 
Preziosilla........ Mildred Miller 
oe eee Laura C ‘astell ano (debut) 
A Surgeon...... Algerd Brazis 
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as Ortrud, and Sigurd Bjoerling 


Fritz 
Stiedry 





came through in 
vocal form a role 
heavy for her 


prevailingly good 
that is perilousl 
voice. Her costume 


were designed by Lucien Prideaux 
That in Act I was unbecoming and 
made her look too matronly, but her 


dress and cape in Act II were both 
resplendent and becoming 
Mr. Hopf was one of the most sat 
isfactory Lohengrins that the Metro- 
(Continued on page 10) 


Vocal Display 


his repertoire, was more imitative 
than original in his feeling for Fra 
Melitone. Just clowning never has 
seemed to me to do this rather inter 
esting part full justice. Like Beck 
messer, in Die Meistersinger, it can 
be something or nothing, according t 
the inner lights of the performer. Mr 
Pechner has looked much deeper into 
the Wagner buffoon. 

Mildred Miller did nicely with her 
Rataplan song, and Lubomir Vicheg: 
nov was an austere Marquis. Laura 
Castellano, young American debu- 
tante of the evening, unfortunately 
was vouchsafed too little sustained 
singing in the role of Curra to give 
any definite impression of her gifts 
No doubt she will have a better op- 
portunity later on. The raffish dis- 
porting of the dancers seemed wholly 
appropriate to the spirit of their scene. 

A word might be added about those 
who were not the least among the 
actors on this occasion—the audience 
Despite the quasi-social nature of 
Metropolitan opening nights, it was 
well behaved and, for once, seemed 
more interested in the stage than in 
itself. It came early and stayed late 
It listened thoughtfully and applauded 
honestly. It spent more time in the 
auditorium and less in the bar. As a 
first-night audience it paid, perhaps 
unconsciously, a high tribute to Mr, 
Bing and his company. 


























By Epwarp LOCKSPEISER 


London 

HE autumn opera season in Lon- 

don opened at Covent Garden on 
Oct. 23 with a new production of 
Verdi’s A Masked Ball, for which 
Edward Dent had provided a new 
translation. 

This splendid example of Verdi's 
middle period had had a checkered 
career befere it reached the stage. 
When the work was scheduled for its 
first performance in Naples early in 
1858, Somma’s libretto, based on one 
by Scribe, dealt with the assassination 
of Gustav III of Sweden. On the 
ground that the plot too vividly re- 
called the contemporary attempt on 
the life ef Napoleon III by Orsini, 
the opera was censored by the Nea- 
politans. The scene and characters 
were eventually changed from eight- 
eenth-century Sweden to seventeenth- 
century Boston for the first produc- 
tion of the opera, given in Rome on 
Feb. 17, 1859. 

In the new production at Covent 
Garden, Mr. Dent again places the 
action in Sweden. Gustav III, taking 
the place of Count Riccardo, was 
sung by Edgar Evans in a commend- 
able attempt to capture the Italian 
style. Renato, who becomes Captain 
Anckarstroem in the new version, was 
played alternately by Jess Walters and 
Otakar Kraus. Jean Watson brought 
to the part of Mam/’zelle Arvidson, 
otherwise Ulrica the fortune teller, a 
fine sense of character, on the same 
level as her captivating performance 
of the part in the Edinburgh produc- 
tion three years ago. 

Ill luck unfortunately 
casting of the part of Countess 
Anckarstroem (Amelia). Helene 
Werth, of the Hamburg State Opera, 
being. indisposed on the first night, was 
not able to fill the role, to which she 
had been assigned. A Miss Araujo, who 
was flown from Milan to take her 
place at the last minute, made a brave, 
but not entirely satisfactory, attempt 
to seize upon the vocal character of 
the part. Elfriede Wasserthal, making 
her first appearance at Covent Garden 
and singing the part in English, rose 
successfully to the occasion and gave 
a more faithful account of the role. 


attended the 


Pritchard in Conducting Debut 


Gunther Rennert staged the produc- 
tion, which was luxurious in its rich 
settings, designed by Alan Barlow; 
and in the last act it unconsciously 
reflected the décor of Covent Garden 
itself. John Pritchard, making his 

. debut at the Royal Opera, showed 
himself to be a highly competent con- 
ductor, possibly a little rigid in his 
accompaniment of the florid arias of 
Verdi, yet perfectly capable of man- 
aging the large forces involved and 
imparting vitality to the performance. 

If vocally Verdi’s opera was not 
all that Covent Garden might have 
provided for the first night of the 
season, the production of Bellini’s 
Norma, given on Nov. 8 in Italian, 
must be acclaimed as an achievement 
in the finest traditions of opera sing- 
ing ever heard at this opera house. 
So much at any rate was true of 
Maria Meneghini Callas, whose su- 
perb dramatic soprano could hi ardly 
have been matched since the days of 
the great Norma exponents at Covent 
Garden, namely Lilli Lehmann and 
Rosa _ Ponselle. Color in phrasing, 
flexibility, precision in production, and 
impeccable control allowed Miss Callas 
to impart to her great florid lines all 
the sensuous beauty and lithe vigor 
needed to warm the hearts of lovers 
of Bellini’s music. 





i 


I 


Angus McBean 


A scene from Act | of the Sadler's Wells production of The Seraglio 
as Mozart's opera is known in Edward Dent's new English translation. 
Gavin Gordon (Selim) is shown addressing Jennifer Vyvyan {Constanza} 


As Oroveso, Giacomo Vaghi was a 
bass of consistent volume and _ relia- 
bility, and Mirto Picchi brought a 
keen edge to his tone production in 
the part of Pollione. A worthy com- 
panion to Miss Callas, Ebe Stignani 
maintained great dignity in the part 
of Adalgisa. Their duets in thirds 
and sixths were uncannily magical in 
their blend of tone, so perfectly were 
thev able to identify themselves with 
each other. 

Vittorio Gui handled the orchestral 
accompaniment in the authentic man- 
ner—that is, with full appreciation of 
the sense of rubato in a Bellini score. 
The staging by Gianfranco Enriquez 
was more conventional than enterpris- 
ing, its best features being the impres- 
sive groupings of Druids at the open- 
ing and close. Mr. Pritchard con- 
ducted. 

This English production of Norma 
has not only won the admiration of 
all lovers of Italian opera in England, 
but it has gone a long way to justify 


the championship of 
posers so diverse as 
Frédéric Chopin, who were more or 
less his contemporaries, and in our 
own day by Constant Lambert, Wil- 
liam Walton, and—of all composers— 
Stravinsky. As interpreted by Miss 
Callas, the arias of Bellini were the 
pure gold of melody. 

Controversy arose following the 
Sadler’s Wells production on Oct. 2 
of Mozart’s The Abduction from the 
Seraglio, called simply The Seraglio 
in a new iraanaian by Edward Dent. 
Mr. Dent’s version was found by some 
critics to be too colloquial. Jennifer 
Vyvyan made a brilliant debut on the 
opera stage as Constanza, and her 
singing of Martern aller Artern was 
universally acclaimed as a_ superior 
vocal achievement. The lively produc- 
tion by Clive Carey was entirely ade- 
quate, and the orchestra at Sadler’s 
Wells, which has much improved of 
late, was under the direction of James 
Robertson. 


Jellini by com- 
John Field and 


Enrique Jorda’s Debut Inaugurates 
San Francisco Symphony’s Season 


San Francisco.—The North Amer- 
ican debut of Enrique Jorda, Spanish 
conductor from Capetown, South Af- 
rica, and the initial appearance of a 
brand new and long overdue stage set 


and new chairs for the orchestre play= 


ers combined to make the first con- 
certs of the San Francisco Sympho- 
ny’s “season of discovery” a discov- 
ery in more ways than one. 

The genial Spaniard had an inter- 
esting platform appearance and did 
interesting things with the orchestra 
and the music. He reseated the in- 
strumental choirs, placing the second 
violins next to the first, the cellos on 
his right, and the violas on the inside. 
Back of the violas were the basses 
and harp. Percussion players occupied 
backstage center. 

Conducting without score, some- 
times with a baton and sometimes 
with the stick dangling between his 
fingers while he used both hands to 
sculpture the phrases, Mr. Jorda 
brought forth playing that had a beau- 
tiful free musical surge. Rarely did 


he indulge in distracting gyrations 
(although he was far more mobile 
than Pierre Monteux), but he was 
sufficientiy animated and dynamic in 
his movements to fascinate the eyes 
of many who go to concerts largely 
to see conductors. 

He had apparently won the respect 
of the orchestra members, and they 
gave much more than a routine per- 
formance. 

For his first program in this coun- 
try Mr. Jorda offered a suite from 
Grétry’s Céphale et Procris, Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony, the Prelude 
and Liebestod from Tristan und 
Isolde, and Respighi’s Pines of Rome. 

_The Grétry came off neatly and 
nicely, with a free, pure tone and that 
flowing surge of music that seemed, 
on the basis of a single hearing, the 
conductor’s outstanding characteristic. 

The same surging quality, on a 
much grander scale, was conspicuous 
in the Schumann. He emphasized its 
lyricism but now and then indicated 
he could achieve dramatic intensity 


when he elected to do so. 

Strangely enough, the Tristan music 
suffered from interrupted phrasing 
that made it sound choppy. Pet he 
did, momentarily, build a tremendous 





chestral tone. 

The Respighi work also had indi- 
vidualistic treatment. The first sec- 
tion was taken at breakneck speed, 
suggesting a Spanish rather than an 
Italian dance. But the subsequent 
movements were filled with an uncom- 
mon amount of authentic atmosphere 
beautifully projected. 

Mr. Jorda’s first audience, almost 
entirely made up of university stu- 
dents; gave him a tremendous ovation: 
He was scheduled to conduct two ad- 
ditional programs here, giving further 
opportunities to evaluate his musician- 
ship. 


—Marjory M. FISHER 


Four Operas Chosen 
For Bayreuth Festival 


Twenty-four performances are 
scheduled for the 1953 Richard Wag- 
ner Opera Festival in Bayreuth, 
which will open on July 23 with 
Lohengrin, conducted by Joseph Keil- 
berth. Mr. Keilberth will also con- 
duct performances of Tristan und 
Isolde, and Hans Knappertsbusch will 
conduct two Ring cycles and Parsifal. 

Leading roles in the productions 
will be sung by Eleanor Steber, Re- 
gina Resnik, Astrid Varnay, Hans 
Hotter, Josef Greindl, Paul Kuen, 
Erich Witte, Hermann Uhde, Gustav 
Neidlinger, Ludwig Weber, and 
Wolfgang Windgassen. Wilhelm Pitz 
will conduct the chorus. Wolfgang 
and Wieland Wagner, grandsons of 
Richard Wagner, will again be gen- 
eral managers of the festival. 


Box-Office Treasurer 
Sentenced for Tax Fraud 


On Oct. 22, Walter C. Heck was 
sentenced to eighteen months im- 
prisonment for having defrauded the 
United States government of $147, 
502.90 in admission taxes during the 
time that he and his two brothers 
held the box-office concession at Car- 
negie Hall. Judge John F. X. Me 
Gohey, of the United States District 
Court, imposed the sentence after Mr 
Heck had pleaded guilty to the 
charge. The Heck brothers held the 
lease on the concert hall box office 
from 1946 until the contract was 
terminated on April 12, 1951, by 
Robert E. Simon, Jr., president of 
Carnegie Hall, Inc. 


Bach Aria Group 
To Give Three Concerts 


The Bach Aria Group, directed by 
William H. Scheide, will give three 
concerts in Town Hall this winter, on 
Dec. 10, Jan. 7, and Feb. 18. The 
soloists will include Eileen Farrell, 
soprano; Carol Smith, contralto; Jan 
Peerce, tenor; Norman Farrow, bass; 
Maurice Wilk, violinist; Bernard 
Greenhouse, cellist; Robert Bloom, 
oboist; and Erich Itor Kahn, pianist 
Erna Berger, soprano, and Julius 
Baker, flutist, will join the group for 
the second concert. The orchestra and 
chorus will be conducted by Frank 
Brieff. 


German Baritone 
Sings in West Virginia 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.— Hermar 
Prey, recent winner of the Nurem 
berg Meistersinger Contest sponsorec 
by the Armed Forces Assistance Pro 
gram for German Youth Activities 
was heard in the United States for th 
first time when he appeared with the 
Charleston Symphony on Nov. 23. A 
native of Berlin, Mr. Prey was giver 
a trip to this country, with a number 
of singing engagements, as a part o/ 
his award. 

—Bayarp F. Ennis 
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Gerhard Kander 


Harry Shub 


Yoko Matsuo, Violinist 
Town Hall, Nov. 4, 3:00 (Debut) 


Yoko Matsuo, young Japanese vio- 
linist now living in the United States, 
played a debut recital under the spon- 
sorship of the Walter W. Naumburg 

Musical Foundation. Her program 
( consisted of the Tartini-Kreisler Vari- 


tions on a Theme of Corelli; Beeth- 
cven’s Sonata in G Major, ‘Op. 30, 
‘o. 3; Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E 


riunor, Op. 64; Debussy’s Sonata; 
end shorter works. Miss Matsuo, who 
las an uncommonly beguiling plat- 
form manner, demonstrated fine train- 
ing and a substantial, if immature, 
musical gift. Her fingers moved ac- 
( cv and quickly, and she was not 
ne to sacrifice articulation for the 
1 se tone that might otherwise have 
teen managed. There was, however, 
« troublesome lack of rhythmic spon- 
taneity throughout the program ; 
whether this was the result of over- 
caution or undercultivation of the in- 
tinct could not quite be decided from 


her playing of the afternoon. It was, 
nonetheless, a promising debut. 
- F. 
Jean Graham, Pianist 
own Hall, Nov. 5 
This was Miss Graham’s second 


Town Hall recital. She played with 


abundant energy and freshness of 
spirit, but her performances were pre- 
vailingly uninteresting. Neither in in- 
terpretative insight nor in technical 
execution did the young pianist reveal 
any unusual powers. She played 
Bach’s Italian Concerto glibly, without 
much concern for its imitation of the 
concerto grosso style, and with far too 
little variation of touch, volume, and 
rhythmic punctuation. In the menuetto 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in D major, 
Op. 10, No. 3, she began the left hand 
figure in the second section so rapidly 
and convulsively that she had to slow 
it down perceptibly when the theme 
from the first section was introduced 
in counterpoint against it. This was 
one of many rhythmic and structural 
problems she had failed to solve. 

Miss Graham’s performance of the 
Chopin Nocturne in E major, Op. 62, 
revealed the need of greater sensitiv- 
itv in her touch, and of a richer tonal 
palette. Her pedaling, also, could have 
been subtler and more imaginative. 
The Etudes in F minor, Op. 10, and E 
minor, Op. 25, went better, but she did 
not muster the necessary bravura for 
the Polonaise in F sharp minor, Op. 44. 


—R. S. 
Betty Wilson, Soprano 
Ted Hart, Baritone 
Cari Fischer Hall, Nov. 5 
3etty Wilson and Ted Hart con- 


cluded their joint recital in a novel 
and entertaining way by appearing 
together in one of Mozart’s entr’actes. 
This one, sung in English as The 
Marriage Contract, had apparently 
been rather freely revised by Mr. 
Hart, since the name of Henry Ford 
got into it somehow even though the 
proceedings were supposed to Be tak- 
ing place in the eighteenth century. 
The music involved was fairly rou- 
tine Mozart, but it was tuneful and 
bright nonetheless. The simple stag- 
ing was also an asset to the per- 
formance. 

30th singers appeared to be more 


Orchestras in Nlew York 





Kroll Is Soloist 
With Little Orchestra 


Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. William Kroll, 
violinist. Town Hall, Nov. 3: 

Music for Strings. . Swanson 

(First Performance) 

“Gastein Symphony” ........§ Schubert 
(First New — Performance) 
Kammermusik No. 4. - Hindemith 
Violin Concerto in K “Major, K. 219 
NORIe <b beekewk eke wes ene Mozart 


According to Herbert Weinstock, 
the Little Orchestra Society’s program 
annotator, the “Gastein Symphony” is 
Joseph Joachim’s orchestration of 
Schubert’s Grand Duo, Op. 140, a 
four-hand sonata for piano composed 
in 1824. Since the work in that form 
has been deemed “unpianistic”, Mr. 
Weinstock concludes that it might be 
a sketch intended for later orchestra- 
tion, a piano reduction of an earlier 
orchestral piece, or—quite sensibly, it 
seems to me—“Franz Schubert not 
scrupling to ask two pianists to make 
me piano sound like an orchestra”. 

The work, as presented by Mr. 
Scherman, is, in the main, a_thor- 
sughly pleasant embodiment of attrac- 
tive Schubertian mannerisms. How- 
-ver, only the Scherzo—a rhythmical- 
'y virtuosic piece, with a rowdy, eerie 
rio—made presentation seem worth- 
while in Joachim’s bloated, opaque 
orchestral version. Sir Donald Tovey’s 
contention (mentioned in Mr. Wein- 
stock’s notes) that Joachim managed 
1 better orchestration than Schubert 
ver could have makes one wonder 
gain at the mysterious logic that sep- 
ates the appropriate selection of 
nstruments from the creative act of 
composing music. 


Jecember 1, 1952 


Howard Swanson’s Music for 
Strings, written in 1951, must have 
been a disappointment even to the 
composer’s greatest admirers. The 
work is structurally amorphous, tex- 
turally muddy, and, even at that, lack- 
ing in Swanson’s ordinarily beguiling 
way with a tune. 

The high point of the evening came 
with William Kroll’s spicy perform- 
ance of Hindemith’s Kammermusik 
No. 4. The work, which is among 
other things a lively joke about poly- 
phony, is Grade-A Hindemith; Mr. 
Kroll’s reading was smart and breath- 
taking, and Mr. Scherman, whose skill 
with orchestral accompaniment grows 
in leaps and bounds, was scarcely less 
to be admired. 

Mr. Kroll closed the program with 
a luminous reading of the Mozart 
concerto. 


—W. F. 


Collegium Musicum 
Offers Partos Work 


The Collegium Musicum opened its 
second Circle-in-the-Square concert on 
Nov. 3 with Pietro Locatelli’s Sin- 
fonia for Strings in F minor. Fritz 
Rikko seemed determined to make an 
impassioned utterance of this work; 
his conducting somehow lacked the re- 
serve and measure suitable to the Ital- 
ian baroque style. The romantic ap- 
proach fared better with Purcell’s de- 
lightful Music to the Virtuous Wife, 
which is more sensimental in concept 
and does not require the stylistic 
delicacy of the Locatelli piece. Also 
on the program was Yiskor (In Mem- 
oriam), for solo viola and strings, by 
Oedoen Partos, with George Gross- 


Recitals in Now York 





at home with the frothy, comic stage 
piece than they did with ‘the art songs 
they sang individually. Each possessed 
a serviceable voice, and Mr. Hart 
used his in a straightforward way. 
Miss Wilson, on the other hand, sang 
her group of French songs in an 
overly artful fashion that led her to 
indulge in accordion-like dynamics. 
The chances are that the program as 
a whole would have been more com- 
manding had Miss Wilson and Mr. 
Hart incorporated still more dramatic 
material in it. They were supported 
throughout the evening by Mary 
Goodell’s sound accompaniments. 


A. H 


Linda Babbitt, Soprano 
Carl Fischer Hall, Nov. 6 


The program offered by Linda Bab- 
bitt was musically gratifying, particu- 
vw | for the inclusion of three songs 
by Lully, a composer who is virtually 
ignored today in the concert hall. Also 


heard during the evening were four 
songs by Haydn, Beethoven’s Ah, 
perfido, Brahms’s Zigeunerlieder, Ra- 


vel’s Chanson Italienne and Chanson 
Espagnole, and four spirituals. Miss 
Babbitt sang with understanding and, 
in the Brahms cycle, considerable dis- 
tinction. Marred only by poor dic- 
tion, which rendered words in the 
faster songs completely unintelligible, 
her performances were at all times 
controlled and vocally comfortable 
—C. B 


Gerhard Kander, Violinist 
Town Hall, Nov. 6 


Gerhard Kander’s playing in this 
recital was always serious and com- 
petent, if more than slightly listless 
and pedestrian on the higher levels 


man as the able soloist. In melodic 
content the work is Hebrew inspired 
and recalls Bloch’s Schelomo. It is an 
unrelieved lament, somber and dis- 
sonant, with the viola cutting across 
a gene “ral inecieale blur in the strings. 

The remaining work, Schubert's 
Trout Quintet (the program omitted 
the Trio movement), was given a 
competent but fairly undistinguished 
reading by a quintet comprising Gior- 
gio Ciompi, George Grossman, George 
Koutzen, Jane Tyre, and Harriet 
Wingreen. Although there was noth- 
ing strikingly wrong in their perform- 
ance, the ensemble had little dramatic 
punch. 


—C. B. 
Juilliard Orchestra 
Performs New Mennin Work 


The Juilliard Orchestra, conducted 
by Jean Morel, made its first appear- 


ance of the season on Nov. 7 in the 
Juilliard School concert hall. The 
program listed the first New York 


performance of Peter Mennin’s Con- 
certato for Orchestra, commissioned 
by the Erie Philharmonic and given 
ttS"premiere by that orchestra, under 
the direction of Fritz Mahler, on Oct. 
21. The student orchestra also played 
the Overture to Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
Schumann’s Sy mphony No. 4, and 
Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain. Lucy Ishkanian was soloist. 


r. 


Orchestral Association 
Launches New Season 


National 
Leon Barzin, 
Nadien, 


Orchestra Association. 
musical director; David 
violinist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 


Symphony No. 3, D major...... Haydn 
i ear Beethoven 
Symphony No. 2..........++.++.Brahms 


Mr. Barzin opened the 23rd season 
of the National Orchestral Associa- 


of musical interprecation. Only in the 
Chausson Poéme appeared anything 
special in the way of tone, and even 
this was marred by an oversentimental 
shaping of an adequately sentimental 


melodic line. The Tartini-Kreisler 
Sonata in G minor (The Devil's 
Trill), which these days is uninter- 


esting without the maximum of tech- 
nical skill, became pointless in Mr. 
Kander’s performance. However ad- 
mirable the high purpose in his read- 
ings of the early Hindemith Sonata 
in D and the Mozart Sonata in A 
major, K. 526, a lack of expressive 
brightness was always the dominating 
impression. Leopold Mittman’s a 

count of the piano parts seemed, for 
the most part, a good deal more lively 


—W. 


Harry Shub, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 7 


Shub, a violinist of ver 
substantial attainments, limi 
program to four works, one of then 
new to New York ‘ 
Brahms’s Sonata in A 
Roussel’s Sonata u 

novelty) ; Chausson’s 
Vieuxtemp’s 


Harry 


major, No. 2; 
D minor (the 
Poéme; and 
Concerto in A minor 


The violinist played them with musi 
cal sensibility, considerable technique 
and a rich tone, distinguishing himsel! 
particularly in his admirably propor 
tioned pertormance of Chausson’s tet 
vent musical lyric. The three move 
ments of the Roussel sonata run 35 
minutes without summoning either 
sufficient variety of mood or melodi 
invention to make the work more 
than intermittently interesting A 


striking phrase here and there and the 
over-all finish of the work reveal tl 
(Continued on page 22) 
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David Nadien 


William Kroll 


tion with three classics, all in the key 
of D major. The performances, like 
the program, were solid, in unexcep- 
tionable taste, and slightly dull, partly 
because of the plethora of D major, 
a lovely but sometimes monotonous 
key. ; 

David Nadien, a winner of the Lev- 
entritt Award in 1946, has a sweet, 
luscious violin tone and a smooth 
bowing arm. If Mr. Nadien had 
worked less for volume and sensuous- 
ness of sound and more for the essen- 
tial musical thought and emotional 
force of Beethoven’s music, he would 
have given a more convincing per- 
formance. His playing always sounded 
smooth, even when he was off pitch 
or inaccurate as to notes, and he per- 
formed the Larghetto with consider- 
able sensitivity; but he sentimentalized 
the work, and reduced its scale. Mr. 
3arzin and the orchestra provided a 
workmanlike accompaniment, adroitly 
covering a few unexpected accelera- 
tions of pace on the soloist’s part. 

The strings of this year’s orchestra 
are capable, as Mr. Barzin demon- 
strated with the giddy pace at which 
he conducted the first and last move- 
ments of the Haydn “Clock” Sym- 

(Continued on page 22) 


























TOSCA AND RIGOLETTO GIVEN IN FIRST WEEK OF METROPOLITAN SEASON 


(Continued from page 7) 
politan has had in a Jong time. He 
could sing both the ringing climaxes 
and the many finely- -spun phrases of 
the role, and except in the narrative 
of Act III his voice was fresh in 
quality. Dramatically, also, he worked 
well with Miss Steber to clear the 
action of the stodgy deportment which 
invariably characterizes more routine 
performances of the opera. Lohen- 
grin’s pleading with Elsa in Act II 
was movingly portrayed. Miss Har- 
shaw was in unusually good form as 
Ortrud and, like Mr. Bjoerling, she 
sang as well in the ensembles as she 
did in her solo passages. All of the 
principals outdid themselves in the 
beautiful ensemble in Act II, which 
has usually been cut. The chorus also 
sang with notable control of volume 
and accuracy of pitch. 

Lohengrin is deceptive in its tempos. 
It must be very fast in some places 
and never too slow in others, yet it 
must never seem too fast to the listen- 
er. Mr. Stiedry chose exactly the right 
tempos. The end of Act I was excit- 
ing because it was just rapid enough 
to carry the ensemble to a brilliant 
climax without blurring the detail. 
The brasses give the cue to the tempo 
here, and their entrance was exactly 
right, near the close. Act II had a 
natural ebb and flow of pace, accord- 
ing to the dramatic mood and musical 
development; and if Act III, Scene 
2, seemed to lag a bit, it was not so 
much Mr. Stiedry’s fault as that of 
the awkward stage direction and ar- 
rangement. The orchestra performed 
the score in inspired fashion. 

Mr. Elson had refurbished and 
transformed the shabby old Urban sets 
so ingeniously that I hate to carp at 
certain details. It was certainly unfor- 
tunate that Lohengrin had to go off 
stage in disembarking from his swan 
boat; and the nuptial couch in Act III, 
Scene 1, so shockingly neglected in 
previous Metropolitan productions, 
was too glaringly nuptial in this one, 
a change in the right direction, at any 
rate. The lighting effects were gver- 
done, also, but at least the produétion 
was imaginative. Mr. Yannopoulos 
should rework Act III, Scene 2, and 
not make Elsa so absorbed in intro- 
ducing her brother just before she has 
to revert to her heartbreak at the end. 
But in Acts I and II he has intro- 
duced new movement and dramatic 
emphasis. It is a pity that this dy- 
namic performance came prior to the 
date, Nov. 29, of the first of the regu- 
lar Saturday afternoon broadcasts. 


Tosca, Nov. 12 


Dorothy Kirsten sang the role of 
Tosca for the first time at the Metro- 
politan Opera in the season’s first per- 
formance of the opera, on Nov. 12. 
Four of her fellow artists also were 
heard in their roles for the first time 
at. the Metropolitan: Clifford Har- 
vuot, as Angelotti; Lawrence David- 
son, as the Sacristan; Algerd Brazis, 
as the Jailer; and Margaret Roggero, 
as the Shepherd. Fausto Cleva con- 
ducted; Désiré Defrére staged it. 

In view of Miss Kirsten’s excellent 
Cio-Cio-San and her usual dramatic 
vitality and intelligent application, her 
Tosca had aroused high hopes. That 
her performance was pale and un- 
convincing stemmed partly from na- 
tural vocal obstacles and partly from 
the fact that she had not yet worked 
herself into the role. Her voice, which 
sounds so fresh and spontaneous in 
Madama Butterfly, simply did not 
have the weight, the range of color, 
and the passionate intensity needed 
for Tosca. And her acting, partly 
owing to Mr. Defrére’s wretched 
stage direction, was unwontedly stiff 
and unnatural. Her singing was at its 
best in the Vissi d’arte, which lay well 
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Dorothy Kirsten as Tosca 


in her voice, and which she per- 
formed with beauty both of tone and 
phrase. But in the virtuoso solo arias 
and duets of the first and last acts her 
top voice was strained in quality and 
her lower voice lacked the rich, dark 
timbre that Puccini desired and scored 
for. 

Miss Kirsten’s costumes were hand- 
some, but her voluminous cape in Act 
III got in her way. In both Act II 
and Act III she failed to capture the 
right dramatic tone. When she re- 
pulsed Scarpia’s advances she was 
petulant rather than terrified and 
filled with loathing; and her shock at 
Mario’s death was not nearly deep 
enough to carry the spectator with her 
and make the last moments of the 
opera as gripping as they should be. 
Miss Kirsten was not to blame for 
the asinine stage business that brought 
Spoletta to stage center to putter with 
a cane when he and the audience 
should be frozen with horror at Tos- 
ca’s leap to death. 


Incomplete Characterizations 


Mr. Harvuot sang acceptably, but 
he did not convey Angelotti’s exhaus- 
tion and desperation consistently. 
This, again, was owing in part at 
least to stage direction that kept him 
moving about too much and too oc- 
cupied with meaningless “business”. 
Lawrence Davidson obviously had the 
right idea in his characterization of 
the bumbling, garrulous, and bigoted 
Sacristan, but he was tentative in his 
acting. Mr. Brazis performed com- 
petently, and Miss Roggero sang the 
shepherd’s air lustily. The sheep bells 
almost drowned her out in several 
places, and her voice was a bit too 
loud to be drifting up from the foot 
of the lofty walls of Sant’ Angelo. 

Ferruccio Tagliavini had both fire 
and caress in his voice. He made 
Cavaradossi’s defiant outburst in Act 
Il genuinely exciting; and his singing 
of E lucevan le stelle in Act III 
began with a suave and silken piano 
tone and built to an exciting climax. 
The role is too heavy for his voice, 
just as that of Tosca is for Miss 
Kirsten’s, and he forced in some 
places, mostly in the first act; but his 
performance as a whole was the most 
satisfying of the evening. 

Paul Schoeffler had the volume of 
voice and the dramatic presence for 
the role of Scarpia; and he sang it 
more smoothly than he has previously. 
But his characterization lacked the 
finesse, the unctuousness that are part 
of Scarpia’s fascination and that make 
his underlying brutality doubly repul- 
sive. Alessio de Paolis, as Spoletta, 
was admirable, as he almost invari- 
ably is in any role he takes. George 





Sedge Le Blang 
Robert Merrill as Rigoletto 


Cehanovsky took the role of Sciar- 
rone. 

Mr. Defrére should get down to 
business with Tosca and give it some 
dramatic verisimilitude. A crowning 
touch of absurdity in Act I was to 
crowd the stage with idle spectators 
and monks, who then had to be care- 
ful not to notice the turbulent scene 
between: Tosca and Scarpia. 

Mr. Cleva was also in poor form. 
His tempos were too fast in Act I, 
with little consideration for the sing- 
ers; and the co-ordination between 
stage and pit was unusually faulty for 
this expert conductor. The huge audi- 
ence, luckily, appeared to enjoy every- 
thing ; and the singers were bravoed. 
and recalled to their heart’s — 


Rigoletto, Nov. 15 


The initial week of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera season ended with the first 
performance of Rigoletto, one of last 
year’s new productions and one of 
the best. Eugene Berman’s solid and 
handsome sets still looked fresh, and 
Herbert Graf’s intelligently traditional 
staging had not been seriously tam- 
pered with. In the pit Alberto Erede 
had his customary trouble settling on 
tempos, but brought enough forceful- 
ness and sympathy to Verdi’s endur- 
ing score to make its dramatic points 
vivid and telling. 

Robert Merrill, who had sung the 
title role for the first time last sum- 
mer at the Cincinnati Zoo, introduced 
his conception of the hapless jester to 
New York audiences in this perform- 
ance. Once past the first scene, in 
which he flapped rather nervously ‘and 
meaninglessly around the stage, the 
baritone turned in an honorable por- 
trayal, distinguished for the sturdy 
richness of his voice. Many nuances 
of phrasing and characterization went 
unnoticed, but in outline Mr. Merrill 
achieved a musically sound and con- 
vincingly pitiable portrayal. Without 
yet being a mature, rounded concep- 
tion, it provided enough substance in 
the opera’s focal role to make a per- 
formance worthy of the opera house. 


Peters a Charming Gilda 


Roberta Peters was a charmingly 
girlish Gilda, spontaneous in emotion 
and sung with a gleaming tone that 
carried effectively. ‘The tone some- 
times slipped out of focus (as it also 
did once for Mr. Merrill), throwing 
the voice ever so slightly off pitch, 
but not enough to spoil one’s pleasure 
in the soprano’s effortless vocalism. 

As the Duke, Ferruccio Tagliavini 
had very good and very bad moments. 
He crooned Parmi veder le lagrime 
and was out of his element in the sub- 


sequent cabaletta, Possente amor. On 
the other hand, his brittle, sardonic 
treatment of La donna é mobile was 
unusually brilliant and refreshing. 

Jean Madeira brought a_ useful 
chest tone to the part of Maddalena, 
sang the music with style, and acted 
the part by adopting a series of poses. 
She performed notably well in the ex- 
cellently sung last-act quartet as well 
as in the later trio with Miss Peters 
and Jerome Hines. It was a great 
satistaction to hear Mr. Hines’s su- 
perb voice in Sparafucile’s music, and 
he sang the last act with considerable 
dramatic flair. In his first scene with 
Rigoletto, a self-conscious expressive- 
ness made his phrasing odd and arti- 
ficial. 

Paula Lenchner handled her new, 
and brief, assignment as the Countess 
Ceprano ‘skillfully and looked right. 
Completing a familiar, generally good 
cast were Thelma Votipka (Giovan- 
na), Norman Scott (Monterone), 
Clifford Harvuot gy rm Alessio 
de Paolis (Borsa), Lawrence David- 
son (Count Ceprano), Margaret Rog- 
gero (the Page), and Algerd Brazis 
(the Chief Guard). 

The lighting and sound effects for 
the last-act storm had been very much 
enlivened since last season, making 
the stage elements more of a match 
for the fury in the orchestra. If the 
dancing in the first scene was any in- 
dication of the Metropolitan ballet’s 
form this year, it is not up to previ- 
ous standards—such as they were. 

—R. A. E. 


National Council 
Formed by Metropolitan 


The first move by the Metropolitan 
Opera Association to give its sup- 
porters throughout the nation a voice 
in its affairs has been the formation 
of the National Council, which met 
for the first time in Nov. 14 in New 
York. Rudolf Bing gave an address 
on Production, Plans, and Problems 
of the Metropolitan, and Mrs. August 
3elmont reported on the organization 
of the new council at the meeting, 
presided over by George A. Sloan, 
chairman of the board of directors. 
The National Council now comprises 
59 members and 26 associate members 
and has been established, according to 
Mrs. Belmont, “to bring into broad 
and active participation in future 
planning for the Metropolitan many 
leaders in the nation’s musical life, 
who are interested in securing the 
company’s continuance as a national 
institution”. Council members, repre 
senting 24 states, will be invited each 
year to be present at a dress rehearsal 
and a joint meeting with the board. 

The chairman and vice-chairman oi 
the National Council will be ex-officio 
members of the Metropolitan’s board 
of directors, and will be proposed at 
the council’s next meeting on March 
1. The council will convene at this 
time with the board of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association, the board of 
the Opera Guild, members of the 
Opera Club, representatives of the 
management, and a number of Metro 
politan artists. 

Pledged to give advice and financial 
support to further the Metropolitan’s 
growth and maintenance, members of 
the new council have already con- 
tributed the amount necessary to fi- 
nance the company’s new production 
of La Bohéme. 


French Opera House 
Destroyed by Fire 


NIMEs, FranceE—The 150-year-old 
Nimes Opera House, the oldest in 
France, was destroyed by fire on Oct. 
27. 
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Chestnuts 


I was recalling old anecdotes the 
other day with my Old Anecdote 
Crony, and we were laughing 
anew over the celebrated news- 
room chestnut attributed origin- 
ally, I think, to Irvin S. Cobb and 
his fire-eating managing editor. 
Announcement was made to the 
city room that the less-than-popu- 
lar editor would not be in because 
he suddenly had been taken sick. 
There was dead silence among the 
desks for a moment, and _ then, 
from his cubbyhole, Cobb boomed: 
“Nothing trivial, I trust.” 

That recalled the incident of the 
meeting between a_ well-known 
New York music critic of dispep- 
tic reputation and a still-smarting 
victim of his acid pen. The critic 
was in a complaining mood, and 
he finished off a recital of his woes 
by saying: “I feel sick at my 
stomach.” Without a moment’s 
reflection, the musician replied: 
“Something you wrote, no doubt.” 

Frank Case, boniface of the Al- 
gonquin, attributes this story to an 
un-named novelist and the riposte 
to Mark Sullivan. Since Mr. Case 
is the authority on wit and humor 
in the vicinity of 44th St., I shall 
not take it upon myself to chal- 
lenge him. Maybe there’s room in 
the world for both versions. 


Peace, $1,000 Worth 


A man who knows what he 
wants in music and is willing to 
give $1,000 to get it has turned 
up as the donor of an annual prize 
in composition to be awarded 
through the North Carolina Sym- 
phony Society. He is Edward B. 
Benjamin, civic leader and music 
patron of New Orleans” and 
Greensboro. The $1,000 will be 
awarded annually to the composer 
who goes about things quietly, 
doesn’t stir up a lot of fuss and 
transacts his business efficiently in 
a reasonable length of time. 

The main stipulation by the 
donor reads: “The composition 
should be restful and reposeful in 
character, in the spirit of a re- 
pose, reverie, andante, tranquillo, 
adagietto, or adagio non troppo, 
and not to exced ten minutes in 
length.” Another important con- 
dition is that no piano soloists, 
choral singers and like noisy riff- 
raff are to be written into the 
score. Just keep things nice and 
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quiet and you'll stand a _ pretty 
good chance. I| think what Mr. 
Benjamin really wants is ten min- 
utes of plain, old-fashioned si- 
lence, and | know several people 
who could do a very good job of 
composing it for him. 
No Wagners nor 
Strausses need apply. 


Richard 


Cinerama 


Reeling out of the Broadway 
Theatre the other day, not under 
the influence of alcohol but of the 
equally potent Cinerama, I set my 
mind upon the wonderful possibili- 
ties that this new film and sound 
medium offers to musicians, and 
even more, to dancers. It can still 
be improved in smoothness and 
control (the sound was deafening 
most of the afternoon and the 
side sections of the screen were 
not always perfectly blended with 
the center section in such details 
as lighting intensity). But Cine- 
rama gives the illusion of living 
space and of shifting sound and 
movement as the screen never has 
before. With its wider range of 
vision, showing on the screen all 
that the eye would normally see, 
and with its ingenious sound de- 
vices, it creates three-dimensional 
effects. 

Whether we were riding a roller 
coaster, dipping and twisting in an 
airplane through the Grand Can- 
yon, or skimming in a speedboat 
over Florida waterways, all of us 
in the audience were bracing our 
feet, shifting our bodies, and grip- 
ping our seat-arms. And when the 
La Scala Opera presented the 
Triumphal Scene from Verdi’s 
Aida, we were conscious of every- 
thing—of the clumping stride of 
the “extras”; the leaps, turns, and 
runs of the dancers; the distant 
blare of trumpets and the excla- 
mations of the crowd. The whole 
stage was clear and any dancer or 
singer on it was able to project to 
us. 

How magnificent Martha Gra- 
ham’s Primitive Mysteries, Dark 
Meadow, or Canticle for Innocent 
Comedians would look in Cine- 
rama, | found myself thinking, or 
George Balanchine’s Serenade, or 
Theme and Variations! And how 
vividly could an imaginative direc- 
tor produce an opera like Benja- 
min Britten’s Peter Grimes in this 








medium! At last, we can see dance 
works in the round, with a clear 
conception of the floor patterns, 
the dynamics of the movement, 
and the actual mechanism of the 
dancers’ bodies. A run diagonally 
across the stage is no longer a 
smudge and a distortion but a 
clear-cut definition of space. A 
leap is not a moving shadow but 
a complete, rounded act with 
tensing muscles, poise, and release. 

Thus far, Cinerama is at its best 
in outdoor nature scenes, and it 
will probably be some time before 
it is adapted to intimate drama. 
But for opera, for dance and other 
space-filling, visually dynamic pro- 
ductions it offers tremendous pos- 
sibilities. For the sake of future 
generations, some of the master- 
pieces of our time, especially dance 
works, should be recorded in this 
new medium. Most of them would 
probably pay for themselves in 
time, in any case. In the meantime 
millionaires (if any) and founda- 
tions please note! 


The Neighbors (Con’t.) 


It is not my custom to have 
serial stories running on this page, 
but I must add the latest install 
ment of the my-neighbors-hate-me- 
because-I-sing epic, which is fast 
becoming a best-seller in the New 
York area. This time the heavy 
(or the hero, depending upon 
how you look at these things) is 
a youth of seventeen who was 
hauled into Magistrate’s Court the 
other day for singing his neigh 
bors’ heads off from morning to 
night seven days a week. His 
name is Morton Bloom; he lives in 
Queens, and he may be the mara- 
thon singer of all time. 

Morton has been singing for 
hours on end for some time 
now, and even plays hookey from 
school to do it. But a recent Sat 
urday was the last straw for Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Edelmuth, who live 
next door. “Why, judge, he sang 
from 7:45 a.m. until dusk,” Mr. 
Edelmuth told the magistrate. “I 
counted the aria, Mama, from the 
first act of Cavalleria Rusticana 
eighteen times in succession. Then 
he gave us the popular ballad, Be 
cause. | once studied music my 
self, your Honor, and I wish to 
testify that 
Jan Pox ree, 


Morton Bloom is no 
\t the fourth encore 


aan 
' 


of Because, Mrs. Edelmuth and | 
fled.” 

The judge took time out to check 
Morton’s school attendance record 
and remarked, “Someone is look 
ing for you, Mortie, and it is not 
a talent scout. It is the truant 
officer with quite a few missed en- 
gagements for you to explain.” 

A conference between the liti 
gants and the magistrate produced 
an agreement whereby Morton is 
allowed to sing for one hour after 
school in the basement of his house 
—with the doors and windows 
shut. 

“If he could sing,” Mr. Edel 
muth observed philosophically, “I 
wouldn’t mind.” 


Birthday Conductor 
While I’m about it, I also may 


as well bring you up to date or 
musical royalty. You will remem 
ber we were discussing King Fred 
erick Eke a while back, is an ible 
amateur musician and orchestral 
conductor who could make a liv 
ing with music if his other busi 
ness ever went to pot 

Well, the royal families of Swe 
den, Norway, and Denmark gath 
ered at the Stockholm opera hous¢ 
a few days ago to celebrate the 
birthday of seventy-year-old King 
Gustaf VI Adolf. With the as 
sistance of the court 
Brita Hertzberg, King Frederick 
pre sented an all-W agner concert, 
doing all the conducting himself. 
He played excerpts from Die Meis 
tersinger, the Prelude and Liebes 


soprano, 


tod from Tristan und _ Isolde, 
and some music from Die 
Walkiire. Everyone agreed it was 


a fine job, including Princess Ben 
dict, who is eight years old and 1s 
the king’s daughter. He took sev- 
eral curtain calls in company with 
Miss Hertzbe rg. 


Love and X’s Dept. 


Dear Mephisto: 


I’ve finally got around to read 
ing your November colyum, and 
feel impelled to comment on the No 
Comment section—the little titbit 
about Farrar and Caruso You 
say that authorities are in dispute 
as to whether this record was r« 
leased. I guess it was, ’cause it’s 
in the Collection Jay S. Harrison, 
and I heard it. Mme. Farrar sings 
clear as a bell, “Yew’ve had a 
HIGHBALL.” I’m told _ that 
Caruso is supposed to sing “Viem, 
vieni (?)”, instead of which he 
“Vieja, vieja”, which Jay 
translates freely as—well, look it 
up for yourself. 

Love and xxxxx, 


; 
sings, 


Flutiste 


That last stronghold of mascu 
linity, the woodwind section of a 
major symphony orchestra, at last 
has fallen before the onslaught of 
a lady flutist, Doriot Anthony, who 
is the first member of her sex to 
hold a principal chair in the 72 
vear-old Boston Symphony. She 
Laurent, re 
signed, \ll this began, you will 
remember, with a harp. 


succeeds (;,eorges 


! ~ 



































Fritz Reiner signs the latest addition to Eleanor Steber's collection of 
batons, a memento of her first porformance in the role of the Marschallin 


Versatility As Well As Dependability 
Characterizes Eleanor Steber's Career 


By James Lyons 


THE time was Dec. 7, 1940, exactly 

one year before Pearl Harbor. The 
place was the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The evening’s bill was Der 
Rosenkavalier. 


In her first-act monologue, the ag- 
ing Feldmarschallin, Princess von 
Werdenberg, surveying her fading 


beauty and reflecting on the young 
Sophie, sang as usual: “Did I not 
know a girl just like this one?” The 
Marschallin on that occasion was 
Maria Hussa. The object of her mus- 
ing was a relatively unknown young 
lady from Wheeling, W. Va., named 
Eleanor Steber. It was her Metro- 
politan debut. 

Nine seasons later, Der Rosenkava- 
lier was presented on opening night in 
the same house, but this time the 
Marschallin was the same Eleanor 
Steber who had sung Sophie in the 
1940 performance. The shift in roles 
marked the ends of a period—less than 
a decade—in which she had built for 
herself a notably successful career. 

Only the other day she sang another 
new role at the Metropolitan—Elsa in 
Lohengrin. But new parts are getting 
to be an old story for her by now. 
Elsa became the 25th role of her for- 
midable operatic repertory, and the 
critics received it with their accus- 
tomed cordiality. For Miss Steber has 
earned a reputation for that quality 
professionals value highest—dependa- 
bility. 

The soprano has also proved herself 
in another, equally important depart- 
ment—versatility. Both attributes have 
been manifest from the start of her 
career. And there is a third—call it, 
for want of a better term, spunk. 

Down in the coal-mining country, 
when she was a little girl, Miss Steber 
used to de fy prankish playmates with 
the taunt: rm going to be an opera 
singer.” She had her way, in time, 
through dependability and versatility, 
but in the early days it was spunk 
that kept her going. 


First Lesson at Home 


Miss Steber’s mother, too, was a 
soprano, and it was at home that the 
talented youngster took her first sing- 
ing lessons. But she longed for green- 
er pastures than Wheeling offered, 
and a careful study of the conserva- 
tory catalogues she had_ collected 
seemed to point to Boston. She applied 
for a scholarship there, and got it. 
But it did not mean all her expenses 
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would be paid, and that was no small 
problem to this ambitious girl of mod- 
est circumstances. 

People around the New England 
Conservatory remember Eleanor Steb- 
er as one of the hardest-working stu- 
dents in the history of that venerable 
institution. In her underg graduate days, 
every hour she was not in class was 
taken up by one job or another in 
earning a few needed dollars. She 
played piano for a dancing school, 
served as a desk attendant in her 
dormitory, and sang, sang, sang—in 
oratorio productions all over Greater 
Boston, as a chorister and a soloist in 
churches, or in any sort of engage- 
ment that came along. 


Taught by William Whitney 


Miss Steber’s mentor at the con- 
servatory was the late William L. 
Whitney, the warm and wise octo- 
genarian who had taught such major 
artists as Louise Homer. Another of 
his students in those days was a 
would-be tenor named Edwin Bilby, 
who was laboring under a handicap 
because he had been victim to some 
pretty poor teaching before he reached 
the conservatory. 

The story goes that he was more of 
a favorite with Mr. Whitney than the 
young soprano, even though it was 
obvious that she was a more gifted 
student. But there was a reason for 
Mr. Whitney's attentions. One day, 
embarrassed because the old gentle- 
man had invested so eo hours in 
him to little avail, he broke down 
and admitted that he felt impelled to 
give up the idea of a singing career. 
But he consoled himself with the 
notion that his time had not been 
wasted: “With what you've taught 
me, I'll know when Eleanor is getting 
off the track.” 

Then the cat was out of the bag. 
Mr. Bilby confessed that he and his 
more talented fellow student were 
going to be married. Mr. Whitney 
exploded into laughter. “You duffer, 
you,” he beamed, “and why do you 
suppose I’ve been knocking myself out 
to teach you everything I know?” The 
Bilbys like to tell this story, and one 
cannot blame them. 

Miss Steber and her husband own 
a charming French provincial house 
called Melody Hill near Port Jeffer- 
son, Long Island, but they spend the 
busy winter season in an upper Park 
Avenue apartment at the former New 
York address of Reginald de Koven. 
Mr. Bilby, recently discharged from 
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the Air Force after a second tour of 
duty, long since has heeded his own 
advice and forgone singing. 3ut he 
keeps a sharp ear on his wife, and she 
knows no more discerning a critic. 

What with her opera, oratorio, con- 
cert, radio, and television appearances 

her busine ss manager-husband just 
about keeps up with her engagements 

Miss Steber is a busy person. But I 
managed to steal an hour from her 
schedule the other day. She had just 
sung for the Dutch Treat Club at 
Manhattan’s Park Lane Hotel, and we 
wandered into a corner of the lobby 
for a chat. 

A striking woman, Miss Steber is 
as big as her heart and voice. Her 
ocean-spray eyes laugh when she does, 
and that is a good deal of the time. 
An animated, volatile and voluble con- 
versationalist, she is nonetheless 
pointed in her observations and quick 
to let you know where she stands. 

On the touchy matter of subsidized 
culture, for instance: Her first actual 
oper atic experience had been as Senta 
in an English language production of 
The Flying Dutchman, produced in 
Boston as a federal music project, so 
it stood to reason that she would 
have some first-hand opinions. She 
did: 

“Let me tell you, the politics was 
incredible. Always big plans before 
an election, and layoffs immediately 
afterwards. It’s no way to do the job, 
but the job has to be done. Cultural 
institutions cannot support themselves 
without some help.” 

And what would she sug ggest? “The 
way they do it in Detroit is marvel- 
ous. Everyone in the community works 
a little for the local symphony. There 
is a maximum allowable donation, so 
that the burden doesn’t fall too heav- 
ily on a few people. Industry does 
more than its part, with all the big 
companies contributing a sizable slice 
of the needed revenue. And the sys- 
tem works fine; ever so much better 
than any government subsidy would.” 

Miss Steber knows about politics 
from the other end, too. She has sung 
at both Democratic _ Republican 
national conventions. If she has any 
partisan convictions, hamaone they are 
not evident; she is too dedicated to 
her work. 

Nor does she confine her activities 
to professional appearances, by any 
means. When she needs a bit of 
coaching, she is not too proud to go 
after it. Her New York teacher is, as 
he was even before her auspicious 
debut, the widely respected Paul Alt- 
house. 


Misses First Opera Job 


Her first scheduled “debut” never 
came off. She had signed up for a 
super’s job, at $1 for the evening, 
during the Metropolitan’s road stand 
in Boston. When she turned up at 
the stage door, some other girl, to this 
day unidentified, had checked in as 
“Eleanor Steber.” So a federally-pro- 
duced Andrea Chenier became her first 
assignment. 

In 1940, she hopefully settled in 
New York, and crossed her fingers 
for the forthcoming Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air. Her luck 
and pluck were with her. She won. 
The next thing she knew, she had 
contract and the role of Sophie to 
learn for the fall season. 

Since then, her success has been 
slow to come, but steady and sure, 
with no lapses. And she is a long 
way from retirement. 

She makes an annual pilgrimage to 
her native Wheeling for the Eleanor 
Steber Festival, which has been a reg- 
ular event for these past dozen years. 
She is one prophet who is not without 
honor in her home town. 

Just setting down the statistical in- 
formation on Miss Steber is a chore. 


I will skip a listing of her operatic 
repertory because there is practically 
nothing of consequence within her 
range that it does not include. At the 
Metropolitan this year she will under- 
take only four — : in Don Carlo, 
Lohengrin, Cosi Fan Tutte, and Die 
Meistersinger. But they will be enough 
to handle because several performances 
of each opera are scheduled, and there 
are off-night engagements by the 
dozen. 

How does she do it? Easy, as she 
tells it. Just make sure you have tal- 
ent, then study and work without a 
let-up. Well, that is not so easy, 
really, but it is the key to Eleanor 
Steber’s success. She is working and 
studying as hard today as she did a 
decade or two ago. And don’t think 
she isn’t grateful for her fortunate 
lot with her teachers. “The Lord has 
blessed me very much,” she will tell 
you. 
ie 36, Miss Steber is at the height 
of her career. As recently as last 
February at the Metropolitan, in one 
afternoon, she sang Desdemona in 
Otello, and that same evening she sang 
Fiordiligi in Cosi Fan Tutte. To quote 
one critic: “It is doubtful whether any 
prima donna ever sang in one day two 
roles so taxing and so utterly differ- 
ent in their requirements of vocal 
technique and voice placement.” 

Nor is she averse to going any 
lengths in the interest of a realistic 
performance. On one occasion last 
season, only a few short weeks after 
she had undergone an emergency ap- 
pendectomy, her husband was horri 
fied to note, during a performance of 
Madama Butterfly, that she fairly 
leaped up the stairs with the three- 
year-old baby in her arms and then, 


after committing hara-kiri, rolled 
down the flight of steps in what 
seemed to be genuine collapse, wind- 


ing up with her face pressed against 
the floor. Mr. Bilby rushed back 
stage. 

To no avail, fortunately. “LT just felt 
like doing it that way,” she smilingly 
told her white-faced husband. “Didn’t 
hurt a bit.” A few days later, she was 
seen displaying her abrasions with a 
visible touch of pride. That is Eleanor 
Steber. 


Rosenthal Weds 
Claudine Verneuil 


Manuel Rosenthal, former conduc- 
tor of the Seattle Symphony, was re- 
cently married in Paris to Claudine 
Verneuil. Presently serving in AIl- 
giers, Mr. Rosenthal is scheduled to 
lead the National Orchestra of Paris 
during a forthcoming tour of English 
cities. 





Cesare Siepi pays homage to Mo- 
zart at the Museum of La Scala 
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Winifred Cecil Offers 
Town Hall Series 


A group of young singers per- 
formed before an audience of concert 
and theatrical managers, critics, con- 
ductors, and other singers in the first 
session of Winifred Cecil’s advanced 
course in song literature, The Joy in 
Singing, on Nov. 11 at Town Hall. 
The subject was classic Italian songs. 
This is the second year that Miss 
Cecil, assisted by Gibner King, coach 
and pianist, has directed this project, 
designed to provide the aspiring con- 
cert singer with performance experi- 
ence and the opportunity to be ap- 
praised by musical figures in New 
York. 

The National Broadcasting System 
and the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
have announced that The Joy in Sing- 
ing has been chosen for NBC-TV’s 
American Inventory program on Dec. 
14 as a significant development in the 
encouragement of young artists. 

Miss Cecil was presented by the 
Chromatic Club of Buffalo in a re- 
cital on Oct. 27. Mr. King accom- 
panied the soprano. 


American Tour 
Occupies Firkusny 


Rudolf Firkusny, who returned in 
midsummer from a European tour 
and then flew to South America for 


another series of engagements, is al- 


with the Cincinnati Symphony. He 
has also filled engagements at the 
Worcester Festival, with the Atlanta 
Symphony, and with the University 
of Miami Orchestra. ; 

He is scheduled to appear on Nov 
18 in Denver and on Novy. 22 and 23 
in Indianapolis. On Dec. 11 and 12 
he will be back in New York for two 
performances of the Beethoven Phird 
Piano Concerto, with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. Other en- 
gagements are set for Dec. 26 to 29 
with the Chicago Symphony; March 2 
in Portland, Ore.; March 3 in Salem, 
Ore.; March 12 to 14 in San Fran- 
cisco; and May 2 back in Chicago. 

Mr. Firkusny made his New York 
debut in 1941. His forthcoming ap- 
pearances in Carnegie Hall mark his 
sixth engagement with the Philhar- 
monic. 





Manceaux 


Eugene List and Carroll Glenn with Manuel Rosenthal, who conducted the 
Orchestre National in the first performance of his Theme and Variations, 


DLS Y ¥ ° ee ° pe ° 
Philharmonic Concertmaster Aesopi Convivium, for violin, piano, and orchestra, in Paris on Oct. 16 


In Solo Engagements 


John Corigliano appeared as soloist vari long-playing record of Brahms the Sadler's Wells Ballet, i 


s recuper- 
on Nov. 9 with the Waterbury songs. .. . Margaret Pardee, violin ating from an attack of 


diphtheria 


(Conn.) Civic Orchestra, in the Bee- ist, was heard on Noy. 16 at the . . Hazel Harrison recently re- 
thoven Violin Concerto. Mr. Corigli- Brooklyn Academy of Music. Her turned from a Canadian tour, before 
ano is scheduled to appear in Carnegie recent New York appearances in which she had given a series of piano 
Hall with the N. Y. Philharmonic- cluded engagements by the Queens recitals in France and Switzerland 
Symphony on Jan. 29 and 30, playing College Teachers Guild and _ the Charles Rosen will return on 
Walton’s Violin Concerto. Italian Charities & Welfare Center Dec. 17 from Paris, where he has 


Richard Bonelli is currently singing been studying under 
with the New York City Opera in grant. While there he al 


vit also made SCV 
° Chicago. . Jeanette MacDonald = eral recordings for London fifrr ne 
V7 has been appearing in California. She Emilio Osta, pianist, is resting and 
will tour through Canada before re teaching at his Poughkeepsie home 


ae ae turning to New York for her Car after a European tour. He will be 
George Haddad, pianist, will ful-  negie Hall recital early 


a Fulbright 





{ next year gin in February a tour of the United 
ready well into his current swing fill return engagements this season .... Eunice Podis played the Gersh States. In France he visited again 
around the United States. with the Detroit, Buffalo, and Tor- win Concerto in F with the Cleve with Pablo Casals, and spent two 
The pianist opened his American onto orchestras... . Alice Howland, land Orchestra on Nov. 23 days with the Spanisl mposer Man 
tour on Oct. 17 with an appearance mezzo-soprano, has made a Stradi Margot Fonteyn, prima ballerina of uel Infante 
| “The Leading Musical Journal" 


7 is the Ideal Christmas Gift 





| THe ease of Christmas shopping, that requires 
no more effort than writing, can be yours for such 
' f a trifle. Simply make up your gift list and send it 
to us with your remittance. See how you may very 
economically present your friends with not one, 


! but 16 presents—a year's subscription to MUSICAL 

/ AMERICA ...A source of lasting pleasure through 

§C sp. out the year. (You may also renew your own sub 
Pe scription at the Special Christmas rates.) 


Pe Special Christmas Gift Rates 





cd a One 1-Year Subscription..................$ 5.00 


Two 1-Year Subscriptions, Gift Rate ....... 9.00 
Three 1-Year Subscriptions "“" "“ ....... 13.00 
Additional 1-Year Gift Subscription ........ 4.00 








RUSH ALL ORDERS TO: For Canada and Latin America add 50c Per Year 


For Foreign Postage add $1.00 Per Year 


MUSICAL AMERICA Beautiful three-colored Xmas card will 


STEINWAY BLDG., 113 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. be sent with your name as the donor. 
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Television Gives Opera 
Its Day in Court 


ELEVISION is having its first impor- 

tant rendezvous with serious music this 
season. NBC already is launched upon a 
series of eight original opera productions of 
its own. Beginning on Jan. 25, CBS will pre- 
sent on its Omnibus program, sponsored by 
the Ford Foundation, scenes specially staged 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company. Final- 
ly, the Metropolitan will telecast on a closed 
circuit a full stage performance of Carmen 
from the opera house. This will be trans- 
mitted through the facilities of Theatre Net- 
work Television. 

The success or failure of this flirtation 
will depend upon two resultants : 

(1) How good the productions are, 
musicwise and televisionwise, and 

(2) How enthusiastically they are re- 
ceived by the video audience, generally, over 
the country. 

The Carmen telecast will have the pres- 
tige, glamor, and leading singers belonging 
to the Metropolitan, which usually provide 
what the theatre calls “box-office.” A second 
advantage is the closed-circuit distribution 

available only to theatres equipped to 
reproduce television on the screen and there- 
fore not subject to the stiff competition of 
private, living-room viewing. In addition, 
there are the advantages of community gath- 
erings to witness the performances, which 
may well become important social affairs in 
some parts of the country, the prestige and 
propaganda of the local theatre outlet and 
various other factors that will remove this 
series from the hurly-burly of bread-and- 
butter programming which the NBC and 
CBS series must face. 


N its side, NBC also has some advan- 
tages (the exact nature of the CBS 
series is not exactly clear). One of them is 
the fact that NBC is doing only what 
amounts to genre pieces. Its operas are 
either written expressly for television or 
they have been especially adapted, revised 
and condensed for TV presentation. It also 
has the facilities and the important flexibili- 
ties of a professional television studio with 
which to tailor its productions to the known 
specifications of good television procedure. 
As a matter of fact, the NBC series and 
the Carmen telecast are performing the im- 
portant service of exploring simultaneously 
the only two possible ways of bringing seri- 
ous music, and particularly opera, to the 
whole country via video. The toting up, 
after the dust has settled sometime next 
spring, will provide some interesting and 
revealing statistics. Will the American pub- 
lic “go for” opera on TV at all? If so, will 
it prefer full-dress Metropolitan productions 
served up movie-style in the social milieu 
of its local picture palace, or will it prefer 
the intimate, specially-designed studio ver- 
sions which must compete, on a fractional 
turn of the dial, with Arthur Godfrey (or 
his Sunday afternoon equivalent) and the 
latest western thrown out of the tin cans 
of Hollywood. 

We can only hope that the musical public 
is aware of the momentousness of these two 
really noble experiments. Whether or not 
either one, or both, is successful will be a 
test of faith for those people all over the 
country who do a frightful amount of talk- 
ing about how much they love music and 
how badly they feel because they do not get 
enough of the same. NBC, CBS, and the 
Metropolitan will give them abundant por- 


tions this season, in the opera department 
anyhow, and they may be sure that their 
reactions will be measured, checked and 
counter-checked by every device known to 
rating technicians. 

If the public proves apathetic in large 
numbers, we may put it down in our book 
that serious music will diminish, on the 
channels, to a footnote or an accompaniment 
for a classy commercial. 


Immigration, Naturalization 


Of Foreign Musicians 


W« publish herewith the report of Ott 
A. Harbach, president of the Americai 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub 
lishers, addressed to Harry N. Rosenfield 
executive director of the President's Com 
mission on Immigration and Naturalization 
We offer it without comment for the infor 
mation, as well as the opinion, of ou 
readers: 


DEAR Mr. ROSENFIELD: 

In keeping with my letter to you unde 
date of October 10th, I accept your invita 
tion, extended to me as president of th 
American Society of Composers, Author 
and Publishers (ASCAP), to file with yor 
my views on the matter of our country’ 
immigration and naturalization policies. 
take advantage of this opportunity in th 
belief that my membership in the Society 
dating from 1914,—and especially my expe 
rience as its president during the last thre: 
years—qualifies me to speak with consider 
able authority. I hope what I say may b 
helpful. 

I am particularly concerned that yor 
should know of the impressive proportior 
of foreign born creators of music who ar 
Americans by adoption. Of our 3,000 write: 
(composer and author) members, 400 hav: 
come to our country from the lands of thei: 
birth. It is true that these gifted makers o/ 
music might have gone to great heights in 
their native lands. In fact, some of them, 
after achieving greatness in the lands of 
their birth, found changing conditions re 
pugnant to their continued activities in their 
homelands and have come to America for 
the free use of their God-given talent 
Genius never has thrived in straitjackets, 
nor have iron curtains been good sounding 
boards for the makers of musical works 
Arbitrary formulas for the exercise of crea 
tive talent cannot bring forth the great 
works that result from free play of such 
talents in unrestricted surroundings. 


Y earnest appeal is that the potentiali 

ties of music as an important fac 
tor in your problems be kept in mind. W: 
are in agreement, I am sure, that the ex 
change of musical cultures among nations 
is an irreplaceable contribution to world 
friendship. The arts know no national bat 
riers. Music as an international languag: 
expressing the fundamental emotions com 
mon to all mankind promotes sympatheti 
understanding beyond the reach of protoc: 
and treaty. 

To document my appeal, I send with thi 
statement the latest edition of the ASCA/ 
Biographical Dictionary. I direct your atten 
tion to page 554, the appendix listing ou 
writer ‘members by places of birth. This 1 
in confirmation of my statement as to th 
impressive proportion of foreign born mem 
bers—the creators of music who have foun: 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Immigration, Naturalization 
Of Foreign Musicians 


(Continued from page 14) 
in America their ideal place of expression. 

I have no specific recommendations. | 
know only that it is imperative for the 
healthy development of creative talent within 
our shores that we encourage the flow of 
such talent into our own musical life. I have 
skimmed through the names of our foreign 
born members to select a few of the out- 
standing contributors to the musical riches 
we are proud to call our own. Here they are 
alphabetically arranged : 

From Australia, Percy Grainger ; Austria, 
Fritz Kreisler and Arnold Schonberg ; Can- 
ada, R. Nathaniel Dett, Percy Faith, Eugene 
Lockhart, Geoffrey O’Hara, Gitz Rice; 
Czechoslovakia, Rudolf Friml, Gustav Mah- 
ler; England, Bruno Huhn, Will Rossiter, 
Leopold Stokowski, P. G. Wodehouse; 
France, Raymond Bloch, Carlos Salzedo; 
Germany, Richard Czerwonky, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Lukas Foss, Gustave Kerker, Kurt 
Weill; Hungary, Leopold Auer, Erno 
Balogh, Bela Bartok, Emmerich Kalman, 
Erno Rapee, Sigmund Romberg, Tibor 
Serly; Ireland, Padraic Colum, Victor Her- 
bert, Charles B. Lawlor; Italy, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, Domenico Savino, Cesare Sodero, 
Pietro Yon; Mexico, Alfonso D’Artego, 
Mme. Maria Grever; Netherlands, David 
H. Broekman, Richard Hageman, Peter Van 
Steeden; Poland, Isidor Achron, Leopold 
Godowsky ; Romania, Jacques Wolfe ; Scot- 
land, R. H. Burnside; Russia, Joseph 
Achron, Irving Berlin, Vernon Duke, 
Mischa Elman, Igor Gorin, Samuel Gardner, 
Jascha Heifetz, Mischa Levitski, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Lazare Saminsky, Igor Stra- 
vinsky, Efrem Zimbalist; Spain, Vicente 
Gomez and Manuel Garcia Matos; Switzer- 
land, Ernest Bloch, Rudolph Ganz; Union 
of South Africa, Paul Kerby, Josef Marais ; 
Wales, David McK. Williams, Alec Tem- 
pleton. 


I:T us be sure that in any changes of our 

laws we do not make it possible for a 
situation to arise which would keep from 
our country another generation of Victor 
Herberts, Bela Bartoks, Sergei Rachmani- 
noffs, Fritz Kreislers—creative writers 
whose genius will thrive in the free atmos- 
phere of America. 

Let us set an example to other countries 
by extending a warm welcome to any such 
who may come knocking at our door. We 
must welcome genius regardless of the 
spoken language of its birthplace for in this 
we will be following the American tradition 
and adding to the already vast store of 
musical riches created in this country. 

Trusting my views may have considera- 
tion of your Commission, I am— 

Respectfully, 
Orto A. HaRBACH 
New York 





Letters to the Editor 





Correction on Vaughan Williams 
To THE Epitor: 

Everett Helm’s article on Vaughan Williams 
[October, 1952 issue] is more rhapsodic than ac- 
curate. His delicate fantasy on the subject of the 
Welsh element in this composer’s work is par- 
ticularly misplaced, since, contrary to Mr. Helm’s 
assertion, Vaughan Williams was not born in 
Wales nor is in any sense Welsh. Mr. Helm fur- 
ther says that Vaughan Williams conducted the 
premiere of Dona Nobis Pacem in 1937 and of 
his Seventh Symphony “recently.” In fact Dona 
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Nobis Pacem had its first performance in 1936, 
and the Seventh Symphony will not receive its 
first performance until 1953. Mr. Helm refers t 
the “Royal Conservatory of Music”; it should be 
“Royal College of Music.” 

Best of all I like Mr. Helm’s statement that 
the Seventh Symphony is a “youthful, fresh work.” 
Clairvoyance is a quality that other music critics 
must envy your author 

ARTHUR JACOBS 
mdon 
To THE Epiror: 

Your English readers will be suitably astonished 
at some of the misstatements of fact contained in 
Mr. Everett Helm’s article in your October issue 
on England’s leading composer. Whatever his 
name may suggest Vaughan Williams is English, 
not Welsh; he comes of good English stock and 
was born in Down Ampney in Gloucestershir« 
His folk-song studies and usage have concerned, 
in the main, the folk-music of East Anglia and 
not that of Wales. His 4th Symphony was cor 
ducted at its first performance at Queen’s Hall, 
London, by Sir Adrian Boult. His 7th Symphony 
has not yet been performed and when it is given 
its premiere early in 1953, by the Hallé Orchestra 
in Manchester, it will be conducted by Sir Joh 
3arbirolli; as it has not vet been heard (or 
published) it is difficult to understand how Mr 
Helm can so confidently describe it as “such a 
youthful, fresh work”! 

J. E. Ports 
Leeds, England 
To THE Epiror: 

I note that Mr. Jacobs finds my article on 
Vaughan Williams more rhapsodic than accurate 
Perhaps the gentleman is right. I wrote the piece 
at the Lake of Constance during a heat wave, 
without benefit of anything but my frail human 
memory, which in this instance proved to be rather 
frail indeed. I wrote “Royal Conservatory” for 
“Royal College,” “seventh” for “sixth” symphony 
and recalled the 1937 performance of the Dona 
Nobis Pacem as being the premiere, which it was 
not. Although Vaughan Williams was not born 
in Wales, nevertheless I distinctly remember his 
referring to his Welsh background and mentioning 
with some degree of pride certain Welsh charac- 
teristics. 

Being myself a lover of accuracy, I welcome 
Mr. Jacobs’ rectifications; for the errors, my 
apologies. I was admittedly more concerned with 
painting a portrait of Vaughan Williams than 
with producing a photographic likeness (i.e, a 
biographical sketch). 

Everett HELM 
Stuttgart 
To THE Eprtor: 

The matter of Caruso and his highball keeps 
turning up: in Variety, Life and MusICcAL 
America. I would like to say that the New 
England Conservatory owns the record in question. 
Farrar sings: “He’s had a highball.” Caruso does 
not make the rejoinder now attributed to him. 


WARREN StToREY SMITH 
Boston 








Above: Rose Bampton, with Queena Mario, 
on the night of her debut at the Metropoli- 
tan. Left: Beniamino Gigli preparing for a 
Berlin concert, with Max von Schillings con- 
ducting, during a tour of Germany in 1932 





What They Read 
Twenty Years Ago 





And Still the Wonder Grows 


The Metropolitan Opera has final pr ed 
Richard Strauss’s Elektra for the first time 
That a work of such overpowering quality 
of the leading composers of the day shoul i 
almost a quarter of a century before being 
mounted at our opera is one of those strange 


things that defy explanation. Gertrude Kappe 
sang the title role, Karin Branzell was Klytemnes 
tra, and Gota Ljungberg was Chrysother 
Aegisthus was played by Rudolf Laubenthal and 
Orestes by Friedrich Schorr Artur Bod 
conducted 


Ominous Implications 


Considerable feeling has been aroused in Bet 
lin through the dismissal of Leo Kestenberg fro 
the Ministry of Fine Arts and the dissoluti 
the department of music formerly under tl 
cognizance of this ministry. Although this sweef 
ing alteration is attributed to a necessity for 
trenchment, it seems to be generally under 
that Professor Kestenberg is another victim of 
the political influences that recently brought al 
Franz Schreker’s removal from the direct 


f the Academy of Musik 


The Eternal Garden 
In order to see a little faster life than that 
abroad, Mary Garden returned to America recent] 
from a Europe that, she said, was “all so beauti 
ful, all quiet and peace”. Miss Garden explained 
her continued vigor by the fact that she ate very 


little, “about as much as a little bird”. 





On The Front Cover: 
AME MYRA HESS was born in Lond 


and began to study piano there at the age 
of five. Two years later, having passed her first 
examinations at Trinity College, she became a 
student at the Guildhall School of Music. At 
twelve, she went to the Royal Academy of Music 
to be a scholarship pupil of Tobias Matthay. In 
1907, she made her debut with the London Phil- 
harmonic under the direction of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and in 1908, she gave her first recital 
at Aeolian Hall in London. Dame Myra made 
her first American tour in 1922, and when she 
appears with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony next February, she will be opening her 22nd 
season here. The pianist’s services to music were 
recognized by George V in 1936, when he made 
her a Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire. The honor of Dame Commander was be- 
stowed upon her by George VI in 1941. During 
World War II, Dame Myra played many free 
midday recitals for the London public. (Photo- 
graph by John Vickers, London). 
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Past’ Decade Brings Changes in Chattanooga Music 


¢ By Lowe.tt LEHMAN 


Chattanooga 

ESS than a score of years ago 

whenever music was mentioned in 
these parts the average person imme- 
diately thought of the South’s famous 
hillbilly —institrtions—the Smoky 
Mountain Boys or the Grand Ole 
Opry. 

In the past decade a_ significant 
change has been wrought in the musi- 
cal outlook of this part of the South. 
The natural spread of an uplifting 
cultural community spirit has had a 
most unusual and far-reaching mani- 
festation in Chattanooga. 

This city now supports a seventy- 
piece symphony orchestra, a_ local 
opera company, and a large civic 
chorus, plus a full Community Con- 
certs schedule and other musical, ar- 
tistic, and dramatic endeavors. 

The opera association has received 
perhaps the greatest amount of pub- 
licity over the nation as the work of 
Werner Wolff, once a leading con- 
ductor of the Hamburg State Opera 
and now musical director of the group 
here, and his wife, Mrs. Emmy Land 
Wolff, soprano formerly noted in Eu- 
rope and now stage manager of the 
company. 

The ambitious nature of the com- 
pany is shown in this year’s tenth- 
anniversary season, with each produc- 
tion—three in all—running two nights 
for the first time. Carmen was given 
on Nov. 18 and 20; Faust is scheduled 
for March 3 and 5; and Fidelio, with 
Astrid Varnay, will be given on April 
28 and 29 

Some twenty different operas have 
been done here in the ten years of the 
association, which began its produc- 
tions in a small theatre with make- 
shift scenery, a piano for accompani- 
ment, and a few beginning voice stu- 
dents in the cast. Citizens interested 
in furthering operatic work here 
quickly seized on the presence of Mr 
and Mrs. Wolff (who had left Eu- 
rope as World War II began) as the 
core of future development. Soon a 
local high school auditorium, seating 
some 1,500 people, was the site of 
operations. 

An orchestra of local professional 
_ og ey players was banded to- 

yether Dy | Tol ff ride 
sien Fen ot thd ve —_— aces 
Sites cas ester ents. A scenery 
e8, as organized, with local art- 
ists and teachers from the University 


of Chattanooga engaged to design and 
paint settings. 


Professionals in Leading Roles 


lhe final step toward the company’s 
present set-up was taken after the 
first Trew seasons, when one or two 
protessional singers of some stature 
were employed in leading roles, al- 
though local students still take most 
major roles. 
This season, for example, only the 
roles of Carmen and Don José were 
filled by outside singers in the Bizet 
opera. Productions of Verdi’s rarely- 
staged A Masked Ball and of La 
Bohéme last season included only 
three or two guest artists—and_ this 
because a local singer became ill at 
the last minute and another had to 
drop out because of pressing family 
duties 

In the repertoire of the company 
now, aside from those operas men- 
tioned, are Il Trovatore, La Traviata, 
Rigoletto, Madama Butterfly, Tosca, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Faust, 
Fledermaus, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci, Hansel and Gretel, The 
Magic Flute, The Marriage of Figaro, 
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Roy Tuley 


A scene from the production of La Bohéme given last season by the 
Chattanooga Opera Association, one of the city's major music groups 


Don Giovanni, The Flying Dutchman, 
Martha, and The Barber of Seville. 

Among the visiting singers have 
been Miss Varnay, Herva Nelli, Grant 
Garnell, Claramae Turner, Lloyd 
Leech, Graciela Rivera, Norman Scott, 
and Lorenzo Alvary. 

Mr. Wolff himself is optimistic 
about the improving nature of the 
opera performances. The chorus this 
season started with more than eighty 
members attending weekly rehearsals. 
The orchestra stays through many 
four-hour rehearsals without grum- 
bling. The finances of the organiza- 
tion are considered in “excellent” 
shape by Robert Morrison, manager. 

The value of this group, Mr. Wolff 
believes, is twofold. The association 
provides an outlet for the talents of 
singers, stage designers, and musicians 
who find a dearth of opportunities for 
gaining experience under professional 
directors, and the group is building an 
audience in the South with improved 
musical standards. 

The decision to give each opera 
two nights this season was the result 
of increasing audiences, which had 
for the past couple of seasons over- 
flowed the school auditorium. 

A special accomplishment of the 
opera group was the production last 
spring of Hamlet, an opera by Edwin 
Lindsey of the University of Chatta- 
nooga. It drew a capacity audience 
of 1,500 to the high school auditorium. 

But all the credit for musical 
growth here cannot go to the opera 
group. 


Growth of Civic Chorus 


The Chattanooga Civic Chorus 
really began 22 years ago with J. 
Oscar Miller as conductor. In a re- 
markable development, the group 
played to ever larger houses, offering 
the best in oratorio and other choral 
music. The singers were recruited 
largely from local church choirs. 

Then, about eighteen years ago a 
group of musicians banded together 
to form a symphony orchestra. Most 
of them had played under Mr., Miller’s 
direction in accompanying the chorus, 
serving as the seed for an independ- 
ent ensemble. 

Eventually, Arthur Blettner, brought 
to the University of Chattanooga in a 
co-operative plan with the Juilliard 
School of Music, became director of 
the instrumental group. A_ regular 
concert series was begun, and profes- 


sional soloists were engaged 

Three seasons ago, Joseph Haw- 
thorne, violist and former assistant 
conductor of the Dallas Symphony, 
was appointed as musical director in 
a reorganization plan that combined 
the chorus and orchestra under the 
banner of the Chattanooga Philhar- 
monic Association. 

This group is now active in all 
phases of the city’s musical life. Many 
of the musicians and singers perform 
with the opera company. A_ student 
training orchestra, backed by the Phil- 
harmonic Association, has some fifty 
players of junior-high and high-school 
age, and they perform with great en- 
thusiasm under the direction of Peter 
Rickett, assistant conductor and prin- 
cipal double-bass of the adult en- 
semble. 


Young Artists Compete 

Young people’s concerts in big Me- 
morial Auditorium (5,500 seats) have 
attracted full houses several times 
ach season. Young-artist competi- 
tions have stimulated creative musical 
activity among students, who have 
appeared as soloists in both young 
people’s and Pop concerts. 

A radical departure from Southern 
traditions occurred two seasons ago 
when a young Negro soprano, Mary 
Robbs, won the talent contest and 
shared honors as soloist in a Pop 
concert with a young white pianist. 
There was no noticeable murmur of 
protest about the program, and the 
event received national publicity. 

Also, in the field of musical activi- 
ties for young people are the Casale 
Ensemble and the tremendous public- 
school festivals. The ensemble offers 
a chance for young string players to 
gain practice and experience under 
John Casale, an accomplished player, 
teacher, and conductor. 

Students of Helen Jones, a dance 
instructor at Cadek Conservatory here, 
often rehearse grueling hours to pro- 
vide ballet sequences or other dance 
routines for opera productions. 

The Chattanooga Community Con- 
cert series has twenty years of pro- 
grams to its credit, and for many 
years had the largest subscription au- 
diences in the world, selling out the 
5,500 locations available in the Me- 
morial Auditorium. 

The enthusiasm for music in Chat- 
tanooga has spread over a large area. 
The orchestra, for example, has 


toured as far afield as Mobile, Ala., 
several hundred miles away. he 
opera association has had offers to 
take a production on tour, since it is 
the only one of its kind in a huge 
area. Other communities have begun 
various musical endeavors ot their 
own, spurred by the success here, 

For the financial support of all this 
activity, fund-raising drives and sub- 
scription-ticket sales are conducted. 
There was a time several years ago 
when the symphony, chorus, and opera 
groups issued joint tickets. This 
proved unsatisfactory to everyone, and 
individual drives were resumed. At 
present, there are three major drives— 
for the Philharmonic, the opera as- 
sociation, and the Community Con- 
certs Association. 

The citizens have supported these 
campaigns in a way generally consid- 
ered successful. More money, how- 
ever, is always needed, and plans are 
being studied to meet increased 
budgets. The Philharmonic operates 
on a budget of some $60,000, the opera 
on about $15,000. 

Since the organization of the Phil- 
harmonic, a number of important play- 
ers have been imported, although the 
bulk of the orchestra remains local in 
character. A new _ concertmaster, 
Gerald Widoff, plus several string and 
woodwind players arrived this year. 

Chattanoogans have a great deal of 
pride about their musical develop- 
ment, and they give credit for the 
substantial institutions here to Cadek 
Conservatory, now a division of the 
University of Chattanooga’s fine arts 
college. with Harold Cadek as direc- 
tor. His father, Joseph Cadek, came 
to this city at the turn of the century, 
founding a conservatory that now an- 
nually lists nearly 2,000 students. 

Plans for even greater musical de- 
velopment are in the minds of many 
leaders here—and Chattanooga stands 
ready to point the way to cultural 
progress in the South. 


With the Wanagors 


Mrs. Julian Olney launched her 
twentieth subscription concert series 
in White Plains, N. Y., with the 
appearance of Ballet Theatre on Oct. 
14. At a reception given in her honor, 
Mrs. Olney stated that the era of the 
great concert patron has passed and 
that tried and true headliners are 
necessary if the series is to be sup- 
ported by boxoffice sales alone. In 
the past the series has included legiti- 
mate dramatic attractions, children’s 
programs, and internationally known 
lecturers, in addition to musical 
events. This year Mrs. Olney and her 
husband are not only presenting a 
series of outstanding events in West- 
chester but,as national representatives 
of producer Paul Gregory, are offer- 
ing his attractions across the country, 
including Don Juan in Hell and the 
forthcoming John Brown’s Body, 
starring Tyrone Power, Raymond 
Massey, and Judith Anderson. 





Arthur Wisner, formerly with Com- 
munity Concerts, Inc., and the Red- 
path, Chautauqua, and Lyceum _ bu- 
reaus, has been appointed business 
manager of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic. 


Jean Dairymple, for ten years pub- 
licity director of the New York City 
Center of Music and Drama, has been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the center. 


Rossellini To Stage 
Verdi’s Otello in Naples 


Nap_es.—The noted film director 
Roberto Rossellini has announced that 
he will stage Verdi’s Otello for the 
San Carlo Opera Company. The cast 
will include Renata Tebaldi, Ramon 
Vinay, and. Gino Bechi. The first 
performance of the new production 
is scheduled for Dec. 13. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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REVOLUTION AND 


UCH ink has been spilled on 

the commercial chaos engen- 

dered by the development of 
the long-playing record. But atten- 
tion is due its cultural concomitant, 
too. A full-fledged revolution in lis- 
tening habits is in sway, and there is 
a certain justice in the prospect that 
millions will come to musical maturity 
at the hands of the Philistines. 

Drop into any representative record 
shop around the country and what do 
you find. Faithfuls complaining be- 
cause recordings they bought before 
the manufacture of LPs are now 
priced at half what they used to be, 
purchasers of 45-rpm records annoyed 
because they want a particular work 
that is pressed only on 78s or 33s, LP 
fans boiling because a performance 
they had in mind has not been trans- 
ferred from 78s, clerks unhappy be- 
cause there are not enough hours in a 
day to hear and appraise the latest 
arrivals as they did in the old days, 
store owners dejected because they 
cannot keep up with the niagara of 
new releases and apprehensive lest one 
of the three speeds they are now 
stocking should soon be extinct. 

In short, we are still, five years 
after the advent of LPs, in the first 
frantic heat of an epic recording race. 

Manufacturers have tripped over 
themselves hurrying to bring out 
pieces hitherto unrecorded or long 
since out of circulation. Archives 
have been searched to resurrect dead 
items that deserved to remain dead. 
In some instances quite incongruous 
couplings have been the extent of the 
damage; more often a shabby per- 
formance has been paired with a 
thrilling one or a fine work with a 
decidedly inferior one. Other offenses 
are too numerous to recount here. 


Music Is Not Soap 


Eventually, this situation should be 
discussed in a textbook on marketing. 
sy that time it should also be ap- 
parent—and the vast growth of com- 
munication makes this idea impera- 
tive—that the mass merchandising of 
art entails certain moral implications. 
Music is not soap, and in this hour of 
technological marvels any thoughtless 
trafficking in culture can have exten- 
sive ramifications. A few, both good 
and bad, already are manifest, 

any lasting good comes of the 
Great Record War it will be the pass- 
ing—and good riddance—of the “mu- 
sic-appreciation” school of thought, 
which had limited the “world’s most 
beautiful music” to that written be- 
tween 1750 and 1900 for the most part, 
all of it familiar territory to any mu- 
sician worth the title and the bulk of 
It conveniently royalty-free. 
here was an era when the opti- 
mum record library amounted to about 
a hundred albums. Few collectors 
could aspire to more. Records were 
expensive, and they took up a great 
deal of room. LPs have changed all 
that. Low cost, compact size, attrac- 
tive packaging and clever promotion 
brought in skyrocketing profits early 
in LP history. The resulting compe- 
tition spurred the addition of innumer- 
able and unfamiliar works to the cata- 
logues, and today the old working 
repertory is far outdistanced. , 

The embryo music devotee circa 
1953, whether impatient. to crash the 
adequate little red wine” class or 
disinclined to accept the “graduated 
difficulty” appreciation routine, is as 
likely to take home Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Sixth Symphony (with Mes- 
siaen’s The Ascension on the reverse 
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By James Lyons 


side) as the beginner of pre-LP 
vintage was to have bought the Nut- 
cracker Suite. Sales figures do not lie. 

Similarly, a half-dozen or so sym- 
phonies recorded for the first time by 
the Haydn Society, and issued by that 
enterprising group on LPs, are now 
basic items in the collections of thou- 
sands of those who at one time had 
not heard that the last four of 
Haydn’s 104 symphonies were sup 
posed to be his best. 

This aspect of the new faddism is 
all right except when selectivity ceases. 
There is a real possibility that today’s 
indiscriminate buying will create many 
disenchanted music-lovers. Worse, a 
mild epidemic of snobbery exists 
among the newly-adventuresome, and 
an ersatz connoisseurship has infected 
the multitude. With so much un- 
heard-of music on the display racks, 
recordings that would have _ been 
casualties in former times are now 
holding their own. Ready buyers are 
found for the works of third-rate 
composers as well as the fifth-rate 
works of first-rate composers—works 
which amply merited neglect until the 
repertory-hungry LPs came along. 


Influence of European Tastes 


From the industry’s point of view, 
one explanation is that serviceable old 
European recordings can be trans- 
ferred inexpensively to LPs. Another 
is the cheapness of recording in Eu- 
rope today, and surely, the legend 
goes, European repertory has no va- 
garies, has it? Well, yes, it has. 

A previous explanation. that the 
return would not cover the cost of 
expensive new and needed projects, 
already has been given the lie by 
certain examples. The most formida- 
ble works sell relatively well. An 
LP version of Schénberg’s massive 
Gurre-Lieder would conceivably be a 
big success. 

The big companies, at first anywav, 
were reluctant to schedule large-scale 
pressings, LPs or no LPs. Thev had 
sales histories on their side in taking 
this stand. But others were not so 
timid, and the breach was honored 
with alacrity by small entrepreneurs. 
This has led- to an incredible expan- 
sion of the recorded operatic library, 
for one thing, which is all to the good. 

Earlier, the same small companies, 
unable to afford more than minimal 


investment, brought out recordings of 
many significant chamber works. This 
shoestring operation bred an interest 
in string quartets and other ensemble 
forms that is perhaps the most amaz 
ing single manifestation of LP his- 
tory. Pieces have appeared on LPs 
that the manufacturers would not for 
an instant in other years have consid- 
ered recording. One thinks at once 
of the six Bartok quartets and the 
four Schénberg quartets. 

Contrariwise, the overlong master- 
pieces are selling spectacularly well in 
view of their historically slow turn- 
over. Some of them were available 
long before LPs, but they were so 
bulky the owner risked a_ sprained 
back each time he took one down from 
his shelves. On LPs, a work up to 
three hours long can be fitted to three 
or four vinylite disks, and automatic 
sequence insures effortless listening 

Good sellers for the first time are 
the Messiah, the B Minor Mass, 
Elijah, the St. Matthew Passion, the 
Handel Concerti Grossi, the Brahms 
and Berlioz Requiems, and the im- 
posing Cetra-Soria operatic library, to 
cite only a few. Columbia reports 
that its LP La Bohéme is outselling 
the old 78 version by four to one. An 
assortment of the foregoing works on 
78s would burden a pickup truck; on 
LPs it could be carried under one arm. 
Also the LPs would cost about a hun- 
dred dollars less. 


Records and Qudio 





MUSICAL MATURITY 


Now, then, how has the complexion 
of American musical taste changed in 
the face of all this? ? 

The overnight popularity of such a 
recording as Rudolf Firkusny's splen- 
did LP performance of the Schumann 
C major Fantasie suggests an answer 
Anvone who knows piano literature 
knows that this work is one of its 
towering landmarks Yet the old 
Wilhelm Bachaus recording languished 
in the catalogue for years and years 
Not one dealer in a dozen st cked it 
Now.the new LP has stimulated sales 
of that venerable recording three or 
four times over, and it is still going 
strong 

It cannot be that Schumann's pow 
erfully communicative score, the very 
quintessence of romanticism, 1s sud 
denly coming into its own. There was 
never any question of its place in the 
affections of pianists. Rather, it stan 
to reason that the public’s appetite tor 
more and more music has been so 
whetted by LPs that every new re- 
lease is bought up willy-nilly, and it 
is purely an accident whether this hay 
pens to a worthy score or a repertory 
cast-off 


Question of Taste 

One hears all kinds of arty chit- 
chat these days about music that was 
never appreciated before In many 
cases the enthusiasm for something 
new is justified; surely it 1s a g 
omen in the main. But there is a 
danger in the visible lack of discern 
ment, not to gainsay the notion that 
one man’s music may be another’s 
noise For the companies to record 
every last composition of Bartok cer 
tainly is exemplary, but the culti 
who are trying to sell him as _ the 
great composer of the century—note 
the jacket blurbs—may eventually find 
that thev have done their good caus« 
more harm than not 

The fullness of time can be counted 
on to sift the “new” music sooner o1 
later, and the precious stones will 
separated from the boulders. Mean 
while we should perhaps be thankful 
for so much heretofore unavailable 
wonderment, and there is some logic 
in the position that circulation is the 
primary goal, anyway 

This much is sure: Our society's 
musical tastes are in for a period of 
suspended but agitated animation. Un- 
mistakably, a transition is in progress, 
and a broadening of musical maturity 
is bound to come with it. 

And it would be ironic, however 
fitting, if the law of supply and de 
mand should turn out to be the de 
terminant, after all, of our revolu 
tionized, evolutionized musical tastes 
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We should perhaps be thankful for 


so much wonderment, and there is 


some logic in the position that the 


primary goal is circulation, anyway 
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W alter Completes Cycle 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 2; Sym- 
phony No. 4. New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, Bruno Walter 
conducting. (Columbia ML 4596, 


5.45. 





ITH this release all of Bee- 

thoven’s Immortal Nine are now 
available in the Columbia Master- 
works series in recorded interpreta- 
tions by Mr. Walter. All of them are 
played by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony except the Sixth, 
which he recorded with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. This is the first time 
since Felix Weingartner conducted 
the nine symphonies of Beethoven for 
Columbia, twenty years ago, that all 
of them have been available in re- 
cordings under the same conductor. 

The combination of two full sym- 
phonies on one long-playing record 
has been made possible by the new 
process known as variable pitch, de- 
veloped by Columbia engineers under 
the supervision of William S. Bach- 
man. Mr. Walter is especially happy 
in his approach to the Second Sym- 
phony. He imparts to it the warmth, 
the jocose spirits, and the emotional 
energy in which it abounds. The Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony strings produce a 
tone for Mr. Walter that no other 
conductor seems able to elicit from 
them, and it is a joy to hear in the 
slow movements of both the Second 
and Fourth Symphonies. 

The recorded performance of the 
Fourth is technically looser and 
spiritually less penetrating than some 
| have heard from Mr. Walter, but 
it has many passages of charm and 
beauty. Under this conductor, music 
is never dead or mechanical, no mat- 
ter how variable the tempo or how 
easy-going the attacks. And at his 
best, he is one of the noblest and most 
sovereign interpreters of our time. 
Columbia was wise to record all nine 
symphonies under his baton. 

Ss. 


Four Swiss Works 


3URKHARD, WILLY: Toccata for Four 
Wind Instruments, Percussion, and 
String Orchestra, Op. 86. Mutter, 
PAuL: Sinfonia for String Orches- 
tra, Op. 40. Zurich Collegium Mu- 
sicum, Paul Sacher conducting. 
(London LL 596, $5.95.) 
3ECK, CONRAD: Concerto for Viola 
and Orchestra. Walter Kdgi, viol- 
ist; Orchestre de la Suisse Roman- 
de, Jean Meylan conducting. RE1cH- 
AL, BERNARD: Concertino for Piano 
and Orchestra. Christiane Montan- 
don, pianist; Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande, Edmond Appia conduct- 
ing. (London LL 601, $5.95.) 


NE of the most significant uses 
of recording is to bring us per- 
formances of contemporary works that 
are not apt to be played widely or 
often, for a while at least, so that we 
can still keep abreast of the achieve- 
ments of various countries and schools 
of composition. These recordings by 
London of works by four contempo- 
rary Swiss composers are highly wel- 
come, though it so happens that none 
of these particular pieces is apt, in 
this reviewer's opinion, to win a last- 
ing place in the repertoire. 
All four of the composers were born 
about the beginning of the century, 
3eck and Reichel in 1901, Burkhard 
in 1900, and Miiller in 1898, All four 
are obviously aware of the main cur- 
rents of music, internationally speak- 
ing; and all four are thoroughly 
versed in their craft. Each of them 
has a style, a profile of his own, and 
yet all four fall into a sort of “g 4 
classic academicism in the works i 
these recordings. The harmonic ie 
guage is modern; the form lucid; the 
handling of the orchestra smooth, But 
nothing deeply original or stirring or 


unexpected happens in the music. 

The most vigorous of the four 
works is Miuller’s Sinfonia, which re- 
veals contrapuntal skill and a rhythmic 
energy. Its materials are not very 
striking in themselves, and it bogs 
down into routine before it is finished. 
Burkhard’s Toccata has a melancholy 
dignity, but it is disappointingly pallid 
and repetitious, and it does not utilize 
the resources of the winds, percussion, 
and orchestra very imaginatively. Like 
Burkhard’s music, the Beck Viola 
Concerto is serious and sometimes in- 
tellectually challenging, but it lacks 
spontaneity, variety, and originality of 
invention. Reichal’s Concertino has 
the same faults and the same virtues, 
but like the other three works it is 
intellectually lucid and emotionally 
sincere music from which any intel- 
ligent and open-minded listener can 
gain some satisfaction. All of the 
performances are admirable. These 
are compositions that should be played 
through two or three times in suc- 
cession, so the listener can accus- 
tom himself to the style and approach 
of each new composer. 


—~R. S. 
Emperor Concerto 
3EETHOVEN: 
(Emperor). 


Piano Concerto No. 5 

Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist; RCA Victor Symphony, 
Fritz Reiner conducting. (RCA 
Victor LM 1718, $5.72.) 


THE mighty Emperor will probably 
have to wait some time before it 
receives another recording as fine as 
this one. Both soloist and conductor 
have given of their best to produce a 
performance that is technically and 


musically above reproach, and they 
have not been betrayed by the audio 
engineers. The prospective purchaser 
now has the choice of at least three 
noteworthy recently-récorded interpre- 
tations of the concerto, including one 
by Rudolf Serkin and Eugene Orman- 
dy and one by Clifford Curzon and 
George Szell. 

—A. H. 


Opera Excerpts 


SceENES FROM Der ROSENKAVALIER, 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, ORFEO 
ED EvurRIDICE, AND CARMEN. Risé 
Stevens, mezzo-soprano; Erna 
Berger, soprano; Jan Peerce, tenor; 
RCA Victor Orchestra, Fritz Reiner 
conducting. (RCA Victor LM 9010, 
$5.72. 


ISE STEVENS, the central fig- 

ure here, has been playing female- 
male roles ever since 1938, when she 
made her debut as Octavian with the 
Metropolitan Opera, and more than 
three-quarters of this disk is devoted 
to excerpts from operas that contain 
such parts. Der Rosenkavalier is rep- 
resented by the scene of the presenta- 
tion of the rose as well as the duet 
between Octavian and Sophie that 
comes at the end of the opera; The 
Marriage of Figaro provides two arias 
sung by Cherubino—Non so pitt cosa 
son and Voi che sapete; from Orfeo 
ed Euridice come Che puro ciel and 
Che far senza Euridice. The remain- 
der of the recording is filled out with 
C’est toi!, the final duet from Car- 
men. Miss Berger sings winningly as 
Sophie in the Strauss selections; Mr. 
Peerce’s Don José in Carmen is con- 





Music for the Yule Season 


3ACH: Christmas Oratorio. Vienna 
Symphony and Akademie Kammer- 
-hor, Ferdinand Grossman conduct- 
ng. Erich Majkut, tenor; Dagmar 
Herrmann-Braun, contralto; Elisa- 
beth Roon, soprano; Walter Berry, 
bass; Laurence Dutoit, echo; Bruno 


Seidlhofer, harpsichord; Joseph 
s7883 organ. (Vox PL 7713, 
$17.8 


HE a Oratorio, so-called, 

really is a series of six cantatas 
to be sung in church on six successive 
days, between Christmas and the New 
Year. For this reason, it lacks the 
continuous sweeping line and the com- 
prehensive development that might be 
expected of so extended a work. For 
this reason, ry it is repetitious—not 
in material, of course, but in forms 
and in the or¢ me of the different 
pieces. Each section, for instance, 
begins with a chorus, followed by sev- 
eral recitatives and arias and occa- 
sional duets, and concludes with a 
chorale. The second one is introduced 
by a quite long and most delightful 
symphony. To this extent, the work 
is not to be compared in architectural 
grandeur to the Mass, to the Passions, 
nor, for that matter, to the big ora- 
torios of Handel. 
_ The present recording is a satis- 
factory one. The soloists always are 
adequate to their evidently well-rou- 
tined tasks, and the direction is neither 
dryly academic nor is it theatrically 
inflated. Mechanically, the disks are 
clean and free of distortion and the 
commoner flaws. 


—R. E. 


A Music Box or CuristMAs CAROLS. 
The Welch Chorale, James Welch 
conducting; music boxes from the 
Bornand collection. The chorus 
alternates with the music boxes in 
this selection from _ traditional 
Christmas music; the effect is fas- 
cinating, especially in the two pieces 
where the singers are provided with 
a tinkling accompaniment. Such a 
trick should not be necessary to in- 
sure sales of this recording, how- 
ever, since the Chorale gives an 


impeccable performance. (Van- 
guard VRS 428, $5.95.) 

—C. B. 

BacH: Christen, dtzet diesen Tag! 

(Christians, Engrave Ye This 


Day!), Cantata No. 63, (Christmas 
Cantata). Vienna Chamber Choir; 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra; 
Margit Opawsky, soprano; Hilde 
Rossl-Majdan, contralto; Waldemar 
Kmentt, tenor; Harald Hermann, 
bass; Helmut Wobitsch, trumpet; 
Michael Gielen, conducting. (Bach 
Guild BG 518, $5.95.) 


NE of first works written by Bach 

after his appointment as cantor at 
Leipzig, this cantata is an exalted 
call for rejoicing over the fact of 
Nativity. Its intricate and manifold 
beauties, so lovingly and expertly 
realized by all of the performers, only 
make one regret that present-day 
tastes and economics will probably 
cause the approaching Christmas sea- 
son to pass without a full-scale per- 
formance of the cantata having been 
given in a single American church. 
Let us thank the Bach Guild, there- 
fore, for supplying such an estimable 
substitute. 


—A. H. 
CHRISTMAS HYMNS AND CAROLS, 
Vor. Il. Robert Shaw Chorale, 


Robert Shaw conducting. The sec- 
ond volume of Christmas music by 
the Robert Shaw Chorale lives up 
to the standards set by the first 
volume, which appeared some years 
ago, both in performance and in the 
selection of pieces offered. The 
rich fare includes a Bach chorale, 
a motet of Vittoria, a chanson of 
Costeley, a group of unfamiliar 
Spanish carols, and a variety of 
English songs—some traditional and 
others that have become invested 
with Christmas significance over the 
years. The recording is excellent 
for balance and clarity of vocal 
tone. (RCA Victor LM 1711, 
$5.72.) 

—C. B. 








siderably less attractive from the vocal 
standpoint. 

The significant fact, however, is that 
the record, and the honors, belong to 
Miss Stevens. Her singing in every- 
thing except the Carmen duet is in- 
credibly warm, smooth, and beautiful, 
and all of her interpretations are ex- 
emplary. This recording may well be- 
come a collector’s item one of these 
days. 


—A. H. 
Strauss: Der Rosenkavalier — high- 
lights. Margarete Baumer, Mar- 


schallin; Kurt Bohme, Ochs; Tiana 
Lemnitz, Octavian; [ 'ysula Richter, 


Sophie; Hans Lébel, Faninal; An- 
gela Kolniak, Marianne; Saxon 
State Orchestra, Rudolf Kempe 


conducting. Divine singing of di- 
vine music, and excellently _ re- 
corded. But why, in a single-disk 
abridgement presumably designed 
for the mass market who could not 
want the whole opera, are we de- 
nied any of the infectious waltzes 
that are surely the most popular ex- 
cerpts of all? (Urania URLP 7062, 
$5.95.) 

1.4 


Mozart’s Requiem 


Mozart: Requiem. Hilde Gueden, 
soprano; Rosette Anday, contralto; 
Julius Patzak, tenor; Josef Greindl 
bass. Salzburg Dome Choir and 
Salzburg Mozarteum Orchestra 
Josef Messner conducting. (Rem 
ington R-199-96, $4.98.) 


EMINGTON has added to its 
low price catalogue this recording 
of the Mozart Requiem, made at ar 
outdoor performance during the 1951 
Salzburg Festival, and it is a pleas 
ure to report that it is a much bet 
ter recording than the one it issued of 
Handel’s Messiah last year. Costing 
about half that of the other two avail 
able recordings of the Requiem, this 
one makes a good buy, in spite of its 
faults. The recorded sound is not al- 
ways clean or constant in volume, and 
the singing frequently outweighs the 
instrumental tone. But the  perfor- 
mance is musically sound, with the 
stress on solidity and vigor rather 
than on subtlety or grandeur. Miss 
Anday’s wavy contralto is objection- 
able only in her few slow solo pas 
sages; otherwise it blends well with 
the strong, if not beautiful (in record 
ing, at least) voices of the other solo- 
ists. Miss Gueden’s voice unfortunate 
ly sounds rather piercing, which is not 
characteristic in actual performance 
—R. A. E 


Four Italian Operas 
THE Niagara-like outpouring from 


every direction of complete opera 
recordings continues unabated. Con- 
tributing to the flood in the last few 
weeks are a brace apiece from Capitol 
and Remington: 


Puccini: La Bohéme. Frances Schi- 
mentt, Mimi; Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
Rodolfo; Mafalda Micheluzzi, Mu- 
setta; other singers, orchestra and 
chorus of the Teatro dell’ Opera, 
Rome, conducted by Luigt Ricci 
(Remington R-199-99, $7.47.) 


Verpi: La Traviata. Frances Schi 
menti, Violetta; Arrigo Pola, Al- 
fredo; Walter Mona Chesi, Ger- 
mont; other singers, orchestra and 
chorus of the Teatro dell’ Opera, 
Rome, conducted by Luigi Ricci 
(Remington R-199-98, $7.47.) 


Neither of these low-priced sets is 
of the best quality, either technically 
or artistically. Miss Schimenti is a 
soprano of variable registers and fre- 
quent stridency. Mr. Lauri-Volpi nc 
longer is able to produce a big tone, 
especially in the upper third of the 
voice, without painful forcing and 
tension. Singers and engineers go to 
pieces together in a bad distortion of 
the Amore! Amor! closing the first 
act of La Bohéme. The Traviata gen- 
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erally is better for all concerned, in- 
cluding Miss Schimenti, who achieves 
an evener control of quality, and the 
tenor, Arrigo Pola, who has a good 
emotional delivery in broad style and 
a youthful-sounding voice. Again, 
however, the recording was not 
guarded carefully enough against dis- 
tortion. In fact, the singers may be 
taking some blame for variability that 
should be laid to the engineers. 


Verpi: Aida. Stella Roman, Aida; 
Sylvia Sawyer, Ammeris; Gino 
Sarri, Radames ; Antonio Manca 
Serra, Amonasro; other singers, 
orchestra and chorus of the Rome 
Opera House, conducted by Alberto 


Paoletti (Capitol PCR 8179, $14.94.) 
Also Highlights from Aida. (P8177, 
$4.98.) 


Verpi: J] Trovatore. Stella Roman, 
Leonora; Sylvia Sawyer, Azucena; 
Gino Sarri, Manrico; Antonio Man- 
ca Serra, Count di Luna; other 
singers, orchestra and chorus of the 
Roma Opera House, conducted by 
Luigt Ricct. (Capitol PBR 8180, 
$14.94.) Also Highlights from I] 
Trovatore. (P8178, $4.98.) ) 


TELLA ROMAN is well known 

to American opera audiences both 
as Aida and as Leonora, and her 
renditions in this instance are neither 
better nor worse than they have ever 
been. The voice continues to be a 
musical one when properly employed, 
though it tends to develop a heavy 
tremolo at full power. Mr. Sarri has 


even more tremolo trouble at the top 
of the voice, and his Celeste Aida is 
seriously marred by it. In both operas, 
Sylvia Sawyer exhibits a colorful 
voice intelligently employed. With 
her, in Ai nostri monti and elsewhere 
in Il Trovatore, Mr. Sarri fares bet- 


ter than in Aida. Both albums achieve 
an admirable sense of presence, and 
there are no damaging mechanical 
bloopers anywhere. 


Kreutzer Sonata 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 9, A major, 
Op. 47, for violin and piano (Kreut 
ger). Jascha Heifetz, wvtolinist; 
Benno Moisetwitsch, pianist. (RCA 
Victor LM 1193, $5.72.) 


HEN celebrated 
together to record 
results are 


virtuosos get 
sonatas. the 


always interesting, even 
though one knows in advance that 
they cannot get so deep into the works 


as can interpreters who have worked 
together for years. A generation ago, 
it was fun to see what Fritz Kreisler 
and Sergei Rachmaninoff would do 
in ensemble pieces, and today it is 
fun to hear Mr. Heifetz perform with 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch, particularly _ be- 
cause the latter asserts his full rights 
in the performance and does not re- 
duce the piano part to a mere ac- 
companiment either in scale or spirit 

a practice fatal to chamber works 
of any real stature. This performance 
is polished, brilliant, and elegant. It is 
too careful and too emotionally re- 
served to capture the titanic energy 
and passionate abandon of the music, 
as the late Adolf Busch used to when 
he played it with Rudolf Serkin. But 
on its own terms it is highly enjoy- 
able. 


Bach’s Easter Cantata 


Bacu: Der Himmel lacht, die Erde 
jubilieret (The Heavens Laugh, 
The Earth Rejoices), Cantata No 
31 (Easter Cantata). Vienna Cham 
ber Orchestra and Akademie Choir, 
Felix Prohaska conducting. Seven 
Easter Chorales. Soloists of the 
Akademie Choir, with Kurt Rap 
at the organ. (Bach Guild BG-512, 


$5.95.) 


HE Bach Guild recordings are 
always dependable in style and de- 
votion of spirit. This one is no ex- 
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ception. The orchestra may not have 
the most virtuosic players; the sing- 
ers may show signs of wear and tear 
occasionally ; but the sum total of the 
performance is musically satisfying. 
In this recording Mr. Prohaska has 
adhered to the original performance 
conditions as far as possible, with ad- 
mirable results. Soloists in the can 
tata are Anny Felbermayer, soprano; 
Waldemar Kmentt, tenor; and Wal- 
ter Berry, bass. 

The wonderful Easter chorales are 
movingly sung by Friedl Helsing, 
soprano; Lies! Kimmel, alto; Alfred 
Planyavsky, tenor; and Leo Heppe, 
bass. Here is Bach at his simplest and 
greatest. It is worth buying the re- 
cording for this alone. 


—R. $ 


Harpsichord Recital 


A Treasury OF HarpsicHorp Music. 
Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist. 
(RCA Victor LM 1217, $5.72.) 

N what amounts to a forty-minute 
recital, Mme. Landowska here plays 
plays a choice selection of solo works, 
some well known, others not: Bach’s 

Prelude, Fugue and Allegro in E flat 

major and Fantasia in C minor; the 

Bach-Vivaldi D major Concerto; 


Scarlatti’s Sonata in D major, Longo 
418, and Sonata in D minor, Longo 
423; Chambonniéres’ Sarabande in LD) 


minor; Rameau’s La 
Couperin’s Les 
térieuses, and | 
Ground in C 
by an 


Dauphine ; 
Barricades Mys 
. Arlequine; Purcell’s 
minor; The Nightingale, 
unknown composer; Handel's 


Airs and Doubles in E major, the 
so-called Harmonious Blacksmith; 
and Mozart’s Rondo in D major, K 


485; Rondo a Lure 1; and Minuet 
D major, K. 
The works, Pao and re 


cording are guaranteed to show the 
harpsichord in all its glory. For those 
who are not yet acquainted with the 
instrument or Mme. Landowska’s art, 
this record makes a good starting 
point. The record is accompanied by 


a booklet of extensive notes in Mme 
Landowska’s inimitable literary style 
R. A. 


. . 7 ’ 
Tri-dimensional Sound 
Rimsky - KorsakorF: Scheherazade 

Minneapolis Symphony, Antal Do 
rati, conductor. (Mercury MG 
50009, $5.95.) 
( NE of the finest recordings, tecl 
nically, that has been made thus 
far in the race for better and better 
reproduction is this Mercury Scheher- 
azade. According to the manufac 
turer, a unique technique was em 
ployed, based upon the use of a single 
Telefunken microphone — suspended 
about fifteen feet above the conduc 
tor’s podium. Fairchild magnetic tape 
recorders were used both for record 
ing and for processing from tape to 
disk, the latter done in conjunction 
with the new Miller recording cutter 
driven by the McIntosh amplifier and 
operated in accordance with the Fine- 
Fairchild margin control technique of 
continuously variable pitch and vari- 
able depth of cut. 


The result is a reproduction of 
startling realism and presence, not 
only of the orchestra as a whole but 


of individual sections and even separ- 
ate instruments, such as the triangle, 
tambourine, piccolo, ete., which so 
frequently get lost because of their 
too high frequencies or their buried 
positions in the orchestra. Qualities, 


too, especially in the brass and the 
strings, are round and_ three-dimen 
sional. Full realizations of this sort 
have been accomplished before with 


other 


The 


systems, but not very many. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff music is, of 
course, ideal for such a demonstra- 
tion. Its vivid colors and tremendous 
dynamic scope are given full rein by 
Mr. Dorati, and he takes things, 
wherever possible, at a tempestuous 
tempo. This heightens the dramatic 
effect and revivifies the whole com- 
position, which has had a tendency to 


grow pale and rather tired in 
day performances 


latter- 


R. E, 


Complete Lohengrin 


Kurt Boéhme 
Vincent, Lohengrin: 


Lohengrin 
Get rge 


WAGNER: 
King; 


Marianne Schech, Elsa; Andreas 
Boehm, Telramunda ; Vargarete 
Klose, Ortrud; Willi Wolff, Her 
ald. Chorus and orchestra of the 
Munich State Opera, Rudolf 
Kempe, conductor. (Urania URLP 


225, $29.75.) 


DDING to its Wagner 
which already 
und Isolde, Die 


repertoire, 

includes Tristan 
Meistersinger, and 
Tannhauser, Urania makes a distin 
guished contribution to anyone's lib 
rary of definitive recordings with this 
Lohengrin. Nothing and nobody are 
second-rate principals are, 
without fine singers and 
true stylists Thougl 


here. The 
exception, 
Wagnerian 





Weiss 
George Vincent 
young, Marianne Schech already has a 
firm hold on the sweeping line and 
scope of a big rol like Elsa, and she 
has large enough, and well enoug! 


voice to sustain her in it 


Klose is a fine contralto of 


supported, 
Margarete 


well established reputation, which 
suffers nothing in this performance 
Her second-act scenes witl \ljss 


Schech, and again with Mr. Poehn 
are masterful dramatically and \ 


cally. The latter is an enkindled Telra 
mund, and his recent tragic death 
a real loss to the German theatre. 


this 
here of the 
Vincent i 
judge by the 
Vincent is a 


Of special interest to us in 
country is the emergence 
young American 
the title role. If we can 
present recording, Mr 


(George 


true Heldentenor in the nineteenth 
century tradition, and his future 
career, we believe, will merit close 
attention 

In both solo and ensemble passages, 
and even in the biggest orchestral 
climaxes, the recording is clear, spa 
cious and careful in detail. Without 
knowing the circumstances under 
which it was made, one would assum«¢ 


that they were such as to permit pain 
staking 


and precise engineering 

R. E 

Orchestral 
3IZET : a ux d’Enfants; Farandole 
from L’Arlésienne; Gypsy Dance 
from Tic Fair Maid of Perth 
CuHapsrier: Suite Pastorale. Royal 
( )pera House Orchestra, ( Wiyi ent 
Garden, Warwick Braithwaite con- 


ducting. This recording will appeal 
especially to ballet lovers who will 
associate the Bizet suite with Mas 
sine’s charming ballet, Jeux d’En 
fants; and the Chabrier pieces with 


Balanchine’s Cotillon and other 
works. The performances are rou- 
tine; the recording adequate 
(MGM E 3000, $4.85.) 
—R. S. 
GreiIc: Peer Gynt Suite No. 1; Nor- 
wegian Dances, Op. 35. Philar- 
harmonia Orchestra of London, 


Reconds and Qudw 





Anatole Fistoulari enon g The 
much-abused, much-recorded Peer 
Gynt music is not likely to get more 
sensitive or better performances 
than these. The charming Nor- 
wegian dances, in the original Hans 
Sitt orchestration, are equally well 
treated. (MGM E 3001, $4.85.) 
R. A. | 


Haypn: Symphony in G major, N 
94, “Surprise”. Mozart: Eine klein: 
Nachtmusik, t: 525. Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, ilhelm Furtwangler 
conducting "Two treasurable 7 
rpm recordings are reissued in an 
LP version. Mr. Furtwangler’s per 
formances have the utmost lin pid 


7 * 


ity and warmth, and the beauti 
phri using of the Viennese orches 
tra’s string section seems matchless 


The sound is still good, maku 





this a particularly valuable re« 
(RCA Victor LHMV 1018, $5.95 
R. A. | 
Kurtz A LA Russet. Five Russtar 
works. New York Philharmon 
Symphony, Efrem Kurtz condu 
ing. Here are persuasive perfor 
ances of the Sabre Dance and 
Dance ot Avysl 2 iron Kha 
turian’s Gayne Ballet Suite No. 1 
the Polka from Shostakovitch’s The 
Age of Gold, Rimsky-Korsakoff’ 
The Flight of the Bumblebee, an 
the Mazurka from Glinka’s Life 
the Czar. (Columbia A 1509, $1.51.) 
\.H 
Mozart: Overture to The Ma 
Flute BB( Symphon Irtu 
Toscanini nducting ROSSINI 
verture to The Barber of Se 
NB Svorph Irturo To ny 
conducting. Fast, clean, and bril 
playing in typical Toscanini inte 
pretations. (RCA Victor WEPR 
14, $1.50.) 
\.H 
Mozar Symphony in G minor 
550. MENDELSSOHN Symphor 
1 major, “Italian” Mins 
Yymtphor Antal Doratt, conduct 
ing M1 Dorati’ versior he 
Mozart Symphony is rathe ‘ 
metronomi nd somewhat 
less, will the second move 
superior to the others. The Me 
delssohn fares better in a brig 
lively performance. The Minn 


apolitans play well, and techn 
the recording is another feather 1 
Mercury’s cap. (Mercur MG 
50010, $5.95.) 

R. A 


Choral 


BACH Cantata No. 202, Weddin 
Cantata; Cantata No. 161, Komn 
lu stsse Todesstunde In) 
hermaver, 
Vajdan, ( 
Kmentt 


tra of the 


»prano 
ontralto Waldema» 
tenor. Choir and Orche 
Bach Guild, Felix P) 


haska, conductor. Capable perform- 
ances, with a good approximatior 
ot baroque texture and dynami 
scale. (Bach Guild Bach BG 514 
$5.95.) 

oath 


BraAHMs: Liebeslieder 
52; German Folk 


Waltze Up 
ine 


Songs } 

Heckman and Byrl Lee Neff, pia 
nists Roger Wagner Chorale 
Roger Wagner conducting This 
performance of Brahms’s _ little 
waltzes for piano duet, with vocal 
quartet ad lib., is by all star 

ards very acceptable. The idea of 
using a small choir instead of a sol 


quartet, as originally intended by 
the composer, overcharges the work, 
clouding the individual vocal lines 

undesirable if the words, here sung 
in English, are to be easily distin 
guishable. The ten songs arranged 
by Brahms and published without 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Records and Audio 


(Continued from page 19) 
opus number are a joy to hear in 
this musically sensitive rendering 
and prove to what extent a com- 
poser of stature can he honestlv 
self-effacing in the setting of folk 
music. (Capitol P 8176, $4.98.) 

—C. B. 





Music oF THE LiturGcy IN ENGLISH. 
Plainsong settings of the services 
of Holy Communion and ezening 
praver. Students of General Theo- 
logical Seminary, Ray F. Brown 
directing. John Merbecke’s setting 
of the service of Holy Communion; 
Anglican chant setting of the serv- 
ice of evening prayer. Mixed choir, 
Harold WW. Gilbert directina. An- 
drew Tietien, organist. This re- 
cording of liturgical music according 
to the use of the Episconal Church 
was made under the auspices of the 
Toint Commission on Church 
Music. The side devoted to plain- 
song is the more rewarding in every 
way. It offers not onlv beautiful 
performances of glorious music 
(including parts of the Missa 
Marialis), but an effective demon- 
stration of the feasibility of adapt- 
ing English texts to traditional 
plainsong melodies. The less noble 
music on the reverse side of the 
record is sung clearly and _ intelli- 
gently. (Columbia ML 4528, $5.45.) 

H 


ScottisH AND IrtsH Sonas The 
Carolers. The songs are presented 
in medley fashion and include those 
most pepular with audiences that 
have heard this group in concert. 
The Scottish songs are all fairlv 
well known. with the exception of 
The Benehécula Bridal Procession 
and The Wild Swan: the Trish 
songs are by Thomas Moore. The 
arrangements contain pleasing vocal 
variety and are admirably sung. The 
occasional harp flourishes glamorize 
the music unnecessarily. (MGM E 
173, $3.00.) 

—C. B. 


Tue Don Cossacks on Parape. Don 
Cossacks, Serge Jaroff directing. 
Folk-song arrangements, songs bv 
Gretchaninoff. and excerpts from 
Glinka’s A Life for the Czar, sung 
in the male chorus’ inimitable style. 
with its astonishing varietv of vocal 
color. (Columbia ML 4473, $5.45.) 

—R. A. E. 


In Lighter Vein 


Music or JoHANN Strauss: [ine, 
Woman and Sona: Artists’ Life; 
Emperor Waltz. Boston Pops Ar- 
chestra, Arthur Fiedler conducting. 
The Blue Danube; The Gypsy 
Baron, Overture; Die Fledermaus, 
Overture ; Acceleration Waltz. 
Minneapolis Symphony, Eugene 
Ormandy conducting. Both sets of 
performances are excellent. The 
Ormandy interpretations with the 
Minneapolis Symphony have long 
been celebrated for their Viennese 
Schwung and technical perfection. 
RCA Victor LM 9025, $5.72). 

x. S. 


Ropcers: Oklahoma. Nelson Eddy 
(Curly) and other singers. Chorus 
and orchestra conducted by Lehman 
Engel. This score was de finitively 
preserved on records by the original 
cast, the only song added here being 
Lonely Room. Nelson Eddy sings 
an affable Curly, and performances 
of the supporting cast make for 
pleasant listening. (Columbia ML 
4598, $5.45.) 


—C. B. 

RomperG: The Student Prince. Dor- 
othy Kirsten (Kathie), Robert 
Rounseville (Karl Franz), Gene- 


vieve Warner, Brenda Miller, Wes- 
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ley Dalton, Frank Rogier, Robert 
Goss, Clifford Harvuot, Robert 
Holland, Robert Eckles, and Jon 
Geyans. Chorus and orchestra con- 
ducted by Lehman Engel. The most 
durable of American operettas has 
now been added to the valuable list 
of musical scores being produced 
on records by Goddard Lieberson 
for Columbia. The singing is full- 
throated, and Mr. Engel conducts 
with taste and sympathy. (Colum- 
bia ML 4592, $5.45.) 

—R. A. E. 


Strarpust. Andre Kostelanetz and his 
orchestra. The album includes One 
Morning in May, Autumn in New 
York, The Boy Next Door, Love, 
These Foolish things, I'll Remem- 
ber April, Intermezzo, Wait Till 
You See Her, and the title song, 
given the lush, razzle-dazzle treat- 
ments usually associated with this 
conductor. (Columbia ML _ 4597, 
$5.45.) 

—C. B. 


Music By Strauss. Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy, conduct- 
ing. Here is music not by one 
Strauss, but three: Johann Strauss, 
Jr., represented by the Overture to 
One Night in Venice, the Accelera- 
tion Waltz, the Wine, Women, and 
Song Waltz, Perpetual Motion, and 
The Emperor Waltz; Josef Strauss, 
by the Feuerfest Polka ; and Eduard 
Strauss, by his Bahn Frei Galop. 
The orchestra plays this rich fare 
brilliantly; the recording is excel- 
lent. (Columbia ML 4589, $5.45.) 

—C. B. 


Overtures 


Stx ITaArtAN OperATIC OVERTURES. 
Berlin Civic Opera Orchestra, 
Arthur Rother conducting. Sturdy, 
well-played interpretations of the 
overtures to Verdi’s Aida and La 
Forza del Destino, Rossini’s Wil- 
liam Tell and Il Barbiere di Sivig- 
lia, and Donizetti’s Don Pasquale 
and La Figlia del Regimento. 
(Urania 7057, $5.95.) 


WeseR: Overture to Der Freischiitz; 
Overture to Oberon. New York 
P hilharmonic-Symphony, George 

Szell conducting. Mr. Szell is at his 
oe in these two wonderful over- 
tures; one could scarcely ask for 
anything more. (Columbia AAL 
19, $2.85.) 

—A. H. 


TcHAIKovskY: Romeo and Juliet 
Hamlet. Philharmonia Orchestra of 
London, Anatole Fistoulari  con- 
ducting. Except for a few passages, 
notably the concluding funeral 
march, Hamlet is a pale echo of 
Romeo and Juliet. Since the work 
has already been recorded twice, 
there seems little excuse for a third 
version. However, both it and Ro- 
meo and Juliet are excitingly per- 
formed. (MGM E 3002, $4.85.) 

—R. A. E. 


PopuLaR BALLET Music FROM GREAT 
Operas. Royal Opera House 
Orchestra, Covent Garden, War- 
wick Braithwaite conducting. Stand- 
ard performances of a quantity of 
vacuous music from Faust, Wil- 
liam Tell, La Gioconda, Carmen, 


Aida, and Lakmé. (MGM E 3003, 
$4.85.) 
—A. H. 


Rimsky-KorsAkorF: Capriccio Es- 
pagnole. TcHatKovsky: Marche 
Slav. Philharmonia Orchestra of 
London, Wilhelm Schuechter con- 
ducting. Two staples of the sym- 
phonic repertoire, soundly  inter- 
preted and flawlessly played. (MGM 
E 138, $3.00.) 

—R. A. E. 











Record and Audio 
Service for Our Readers 


HE Record and Audio Depart- 

ment of MusicaAL AMERICA is 
happy to offer assistance to its read- 
ers in locating or identifying records 
and giving whatever counsel in their 
selection as may be in its power. The 
department also will be happy to give 
its independent advice in selecting de- 
pendable audio equipment within 
given price ranges. 








Six Lectures Planned 
By Electrical Engineers 


The Basic Science Division, New 
York Section, of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers inaugur- 
ated a six-session course on The 
Science of Music and Its Reproduc- 
tion in the Engineering Societies 
Building on Nov. Edwin Tatnall 
Canby, record critic for Audio .Engi- 
neering, and Philip Miller, acting 
director, music division, of the New 
York Public Library, collaborated on 
the first lecture, which dealt with 
recordings from the nineteenth century 
to the present. 

Dates and subjects for future lec- 
tures are The Physics of Music and 
Hearing, by W. E. Kock, of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Dec. 11; Per- 
formance Criteria of Loudspeakers, 
by F. H. Slaymaker, of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Company, Jan. 15; Some 
Notes on Modern Techniques of Re- 
ae and Reproducing, by C. J. 
LeBel, of Audio Devices, Ir., Feb. 
20; The Relation Between Frequency 
Response and Transients in the Re- 
production of Music, by M. S, Cor- 
rington, of the R: dio Corporation of 
America. March 12; and Component 
Integration of Sound Systems, by 
Herman Hosmer Scott, April 16. 


Mercury To Issue 
New Golden Lyre Series 


Mercury Records has announced a 
new series, the 40000 Golden Lyre 
series, which will be devoted to music 
by contemporary American composers 
performed by distinguished artists 
and organizations other than those on 
its Olympian Series artist roster. Re- 
cordings by the Eastman- Rochester 
Orchestra will be the first to appear 
in the series; the initial release is 
Randall Thompson’s Testament Of 
Freedom and Howard Hanson’s Songs 
from Drum Taps, contained in a 
single disk. 


ASCAP To Sponsor 
Festival Recordings 


The American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and ee in 
collaboration with the A Mellon 
Educational and Charitable an ad- 
ministered by Carnegie Institute and 
the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
is underwriting the cost of recording 
the ten programs of choral and in- 
strumental music performed at the 
First Pittsburgh International Con- 
temporary Music Festival, held from 
Nov. 24 to 30. Capitol Records will 
press five hundred libraries, each con- 
sisting of eighteen long-playing rec- 
ords, which will be distributed to uni- 
versity music departments and music 
schools. 

The recordings will also be dis- 
tributed, through the State Depart- 
ment, to musical institutions in other 
countries. 

It has been announced that the 
libraries will not be available through 
commercial channels, but will be re- 
served strictly for gifts to cultural 
institutions. 


Haieff Receives 
Rachmaninoff Prize 


The Rachmaninoff Society has 
awarded its 1952 Rachmaninoff Prize 
to Alexei Haieff for composition. 
Continuing the work of the Rachman- 
inoff Fund, which is the recognition 
and promotion of native talent, the 
prize for composition will take the 
form of recordings of Haieff’s music, 
heretofore unavailable on disks. The 
Society’s first release on LP of the 
composer’s works will include the 
suite from the ballet The Princess 
Zondilda, the String Quartet No. 1, 
and the Five Piano Pieces. 


University of Illinois 
Makes Binaural Experiment 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, It_.— The 
first in a series of three-dimensional 
sound recordings were made at the 
University of Illinois during fhe week 
of Nov. 10 by the university student 
orchestra and oratorio society, Leo- 
pold Stokowski conducting. The music 
was recorded simultaneously on two 
tape recorders and is designed to be 
played back through two speaker sys- 
tems to achieve the binaural effect 
The tapes represent the beginnings of 
a university library of three-dimen- 
sional recordings to be made by the 
school of music for educational and 
radio use. 


Metropolitan In Closed-Circuit Field 


Borrowing a leaf from Madison 
Square Garden, the Metropolitan 
Opera Association is entering the field 
of closed-circuit theatre television. 

Arrangements have been completed 
for a telecast performance of Carmen 
on the night of Dec. 11. Paying audi- 
ences will see it on the screens of at 
least thirty motion-picture houses 
from coast to coast. 

An undisclosed share of the net pro- 
ceeds will go to the Metropolitan 
Opera Fund. Unions are co-operat- 
ing with the management to insure 
clear sailing for the project in its 
initial stages; organized employees 
will receive only their regular scale 
despite the promise of considerable 
new revenue for the association. 

The uncut Carmen telecast, which 
will last about three hours, will have 
Risé Stevens, Nadine Conner, Robert 
Merrill, and Richard Tucker in the 
leading roles. Fritz Reiner will con- 
duct. The production was new last 
season. 

Theater Network Television, Inc., 
of New York City, will transmit the 
performance to distant points in the 
same manner it has carried prize 
fights. Cities already scheduled to see 


the telecast Carmen and possible en- 
suing operas include Asbury Park, 
N. J.; Erie. Pa.; Toledo, Ohio; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Dallas, Tex + and Sacramento, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco, Calif. 

Rudolf Bing, general manager of 
the Metropolitan, is hopeful that the 
experiment will work out. Citing the 
importance of using all means of com- 
munication, he said that in theatre 
television “we expect to find a new 
and appropriate medium for present- 
ing complete versions of opera to au- 
diences throughout America. We 
hope that the theatre telecasts of 
Carmen will lead to future Metropoli- 
tan productions in regions of the 
country where otherwise we can never 
hope to present opera as we do to 
New York audiences.” 

Agreements are pending with about 
twenty motion-picture executives 
across the nation. If all of them 
agree on terms, a percentage of some 
100,000 extra admissions will go to 
the Metropolitan. Prices will be de- 
cided locally by the respective theatre 
managers. Nathan L. Halpern, = 
dent of the telecasting firm, said fur- 
ther bookings are being negotiated. 
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m Seen and Heard — 


By James Lyons 


47 CCLESIASTES assures us that all is vanity to start with. 


So there was 


no cavil with Arturo Toscanini’s including the Overture to La Forza del 
Destino on his Nov. 8 NBC Symphony broadcast. If he wanted to prove 
that his forces could play it better than their counterparts in the Metropolitan 
pit, who were to open the 68th Met season with the same piece a mere 48 hours 


later, he certainly did. 


Toscanini also gave his millions of radio votaries a perfect performance of 
the Tannhauser Overture and Bacchanale, as expected, along with an unaccount- 


ably bad one of the 
which wasn’t. 

The symphony was paced like a 
Rossini warhorse, and in the last 
movement the brass section just 
couldn’t take it. There were bloopers 
all over the place. Toscanini must 
have been furious. 

One wonders why the Beethoven 
was substituted at the last moment 
for Haydn’s splendid Horn Signal 
Symphony, which had been announced 
and was eagerly awaited. Aside from 
the comparative merits of the two 
scores, anyone should have expected 
that gremlins would avail themselves 
of the eleventh-hour change to do 
their dirty work. 


3eethoven Eighth, 


@ 

One could not resist wondering, 
with the shaggy eminence of Charles 
Munch so conspicuous in a balcony 
box, whether the Boston Symphony 
conductor approved of the pace at 
which Arturo Toscanini unfolded 
Saint-Saéns’ Third Symphony, in the 
NBC Symphony concert in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 15. Mr. Munch’s own 
interpretation of its somewhat faded 
glories is one of his most distinguished 
achievements; he infuses its banality 
with bounce, keeps it moving, makes 
it an exhilarating oo yy Mr. 
Toscanini, incredibly, made it fustian 
and almost farcical. He acco os hed 
this mostly by holding back his col- 
laborators throughout, so that the per- 
formance got under way slowly and 
plodded with heavy feet to a close 
that was more of an anticlimax than 
a paean 

Instead of the scheduled Bach Pas- 
sacaglia and Fugue, Mr. Toscanini 
elected to conduct the American pre- 
miere of the Sonata No. 3 for Violin 
Cello and Bass written by Rossini at 
the age of twelve. It is a drearily 
juvenile essay, repetitious and over- 
long, at best innocuous. In any event 
its national origin insured the most 
meticulous attentions on the part of 
Mr. Toscanini, and the string section 
vouchsafed a tone so resplendent that 
one could only deplore their deploy- 
ment in so trifling an assignment. 

oe 

Well, the much ado about the Ford 
Foundation’s CBS-TV Omnibus series 
was about something, for sure, but it 
is not clear yet whether good music 
will get its due of the lavish budget. 

Critical reception of the Nov. 9 
opening program was_ enthusiastic 
Jack Gould in the New York Times 
went this far: “Rarely has there been 
one pre sentation so sweeping and so 
sensible in its imaginative concept, so 
disdainful of video’s traditional inhibi- 
tions and so gloriously triumphant in 
its execution. It is what television has 
needed for a long time.” 

For this first program, the music 
was confined to a Gilbert & Sullivan 
bit by the irrepressible Martyn Green. 
For the second program, on Nov. 16, 
there was a performance of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s The Telephone, along 
with a sequence on the training of 
dogs and such. 

There seems to be some question at 
this point as to the promised Metro- 
politan opera-in-English — telescopes. 
Apparently the matter of sponsor rev- 
enue is a factor, although we are 
assured of two productions in any 
event. Nothing definite yet. 

In fact, there is an air of vagueness 
around the Ford Foundation Work- 
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shop about the role of serious music 
in general. Director Robert Saudek 
said of L eopold Stokowski’ s projected 
appearance, for instance: “We haven't 
really zeroed in on what he'll do . 

It will probably have something to do 
with the Renaissance I only know 
that it won't be a regular concert. 

| infer a certain ominousness in 
Mr. Saudek’s explanation that the 
whole idea of Omnibus is to reach 
the middle-brow audience or, as he 
put it: “It’s the same sort of thing 
that makes box-office in the theatre.” 

* 

The television business is supposed 
to have developed a new language all 
its own. As evidence I offer the intel- 
ligence from CBS _ that © station 
KROD-TV, El Paso, is joining the 
network as a “primary, supplemen- 
tary, non-interconnected affiliate” 

2 

Those account executives who shud- 
der at the prospect of wasting air time 
on innaiale music might be interested 
in a billet-doux that came this way 


from the Macmillan Company 

It advises that Fred Grunfeld, who 
presides over a popular WOXR-New 
York show called Music Magazine, 
is planning to base his weekly com- 
mentaries on subjects that just happen 
to tie in with new books published by 
you know who. 

With unassuming frankness, the re- 
lease slyly remarks that listeners “will 
not be tuning in to hear a book pro- 
gram, but they will be tuning in on 
a program they already know and 
like” 

In other words, the book people 
have decided to take advantage of a 
nice ready-made market. Other adver- 
tisers please note. 

e 

Good to its promise of scheduling 
one American work for each broadcast 
concert, the Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony performed Burnett Tuthill’s 
orchestral rhapsody, Come Seven, over 
the Mutual network on Nov. 16. Guy 
Frazer Harrison conducted 

® 
MIXED GRILLE: Lily Pons found 


herself among notables of less classi 
cal antecedents on the Nov. 15 Jimmy 
Durante show over NBC-T\ She 
was invited, quoth Schnozzola, because 
“the jernt needs class” Richard 
Tucker was in somewhat more intel 
lectual company on ¢ lifton Fadiman’s 
This Is Dag Business, over CBS 
TV on Nov. 16 Lauritz Melchior 
sang on the Voice of Firestone on 
the 17th. The show was broadc 

and televised simultaneously. A foot 
ball medley was featured by Howard 
Barlow's forces, who also accom 
panied the Heldentenor in the Prize 
Song from Die Meistersinger and in 
lesser offerings On the same eve 
ning, NBC Radio listed Bidu Sayao 


as soloist with the Telephone Hour’s 


Radio and JU 


orchestra under Donald Voorhees. 
The program included arias from 
Manon and Butterfly 

@ 

Mildred Hill sang the title role in 
the Chicago Theatre of the Air’s Nov 
22 production of Lakmé over Mutual 
... The same night Yehudi Menuhin, 
who played hundreds of recitals f 
the armed forces during the late wart 
was the guest on Jane Froman’s U.S 
A. Canteen on CBS-T'\ Giacinto 
Prandelli joined Carlo Tomanelli and 
George Cehanovsky, all of the Me 
ropolitan, for the Nov. 23 abridgement 
of Manon on the WPIX-New Yorl 
channel Ann Ayars, of the New 
York City Opera, sang the title role 

the same busy Sunday brought 
Benedictine Schola oi >t Martir 





College in a program of medieval 
music over MBS, as well as 
formance of Arne Oldberg’s P 
Francesca by the Oklehoma City 


Symphony on the same netw 


Gloria Lane assumed the tit 
in the Chicago Theatre of the Air 
Nov. 29 Carmen over MBS 
Jascha Heifetz, Artur a 
and Gregor woos sag y hy di 


ments of Schubert's B flat major 


sone Mendelssohn's D minor Tr 


the Nov. 30 NBC-TV Meet the Ma 
ters show Nov. 30 brought 
pertormancs oO! { littor Wilhiat 
Legend, by _ the 


Oklahoma City 
a ver Mutual; of Debuss 
Quart by the Fine Arts Pucreet 
over AB - and ligest « 
Barber of Seville er WPIX 
Frank Guarrera was the Figat 


Trouble in Tahiti Successful Despite Flaws 


Considered as a fusion of lyric art 
and popular entertainment, as it must 
be, the NBC-TV premiere on Nov. 16 
of Leonard Bernstein’s Trouble in 
Tahiti was, for all its loose ends, a 
success. Whether one regards the 
work as a compromise of hallowed 
tradition with technology or, more 
properly, as an exciting experiment 
in an entirely new art form, its suc 
cess is clearly an omen 

Some, who seemed to appraise it as 
an opera to be presented at the Metro- 
politan, were violently negative in 
their reactions. But Trouble in Tahiti 
is an entity designed for television, 
and that is quite another matter. As 
a television repertory item it will 
stand or fall on its ability to keep 
audiences from switching to the next 
channel. I suspect that Ross Par- 


Beverly Wolff 
and David At- 
kinson sing the 
leading roles in 
the NBC-TV pro- 
duction of 
Trouble in Tahiti 


menter was more complimentary tl 


carping when he wrote in the New 
York Times that Bernstein’s work “i 
Si well adapted i television that, 
watching it, one could hardly be sure 
it was not one of the regular pr 
grams” 

The revised libretto is not appreci 


ably different than the original used 
in the opera’s premiere last summer at 
Brandeis University. It still has to 
do with a day in the lives of an os 
tensibly typical middle-class couple 
who have “fallen out of love”. David 


Atkinson and Beverly Wolff filled the 
two roles capably, with added honors 
to Miss Wolff for her extraordinary 
verisimilitude. But then she has the 
best lines and the audience’s sympathy 
as well. The Greek-style chorus of 
three was sung by Constance Brigham, 





Robert Kole, and William Harder 


As to the cryptic title, it 
generall mderstood that ther 
not ib Ta 1 ( 1 I 
ble n ‘| hi Xa ( r r ri ‘ 
is t in ginal 
the same name, a ke v 
in the most elaboratel 
ner, replete with native war wl 
provides the substance the hat 
Scent 

The tableau ot the hat shor 1 


surel the hiel poimt of the \ 
with a nod to the splendidly effective 











interval in which the principals, under 
umbrellas, VOIce their conscience 
pangs over having lied to each other 
The analvsis scene, in which Miss 
Wolff sings from the flat of her bacl 
on a psychiatrist’s couch, does 1 
quite come off; the text is not up t 
the idea But it is an outstandi 
sequence all the same, if only for the 
implicit drama of the situatior 
William Riva’s settings were 

mirably uncluttered. The use of lin 
sketches to indicate traversal of dis 
tance and passage of time was 
stroke of genius; whoever devised 


deserves honorable 


helping to unify thi 


and executed it 
mention for thus 
plot 

Once again, we are dealing witl 
something not seen or heard before 
If the aesthetic syntax seems to be a 
jumbled composite of traditional opera 
Broadway, and the sharp blue pencil 
of second-conscious editors, it 1s wort 
remembering that there are eclectic 
elements in any evolutionary phas« 
an art form 

Trouble in Tahiti is a didactic clit 
cal study of suburban bourgeois life 
As an opera, it is at best a slender 
offering. But as an adventure, as ; 
viscero-visual experience and as at 
expedition into the terra incognita 


the TV medium, it is a rewardir 
sample of that sort of enterprise that 
bodes well for the growth of culture 
in America’s living room. May there 


be more such samples. 
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Orchestras in Now York 





(Continued from page 9) 
phony. In the Brahms symphony, the 
brasses had trouble with their en- 
trances and with their control of dy- 
namics, but as a whole the perform- 
ance was well balanced and emotion- 
ally eloquent 


Boston Symphony Offers 
New Piston Work 


Boston Symphony. Charles Munch, 
conductor. Nicole Henriot, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 12: 


Royal Hunt and Storm, from The 
| rojans . Berlioz 
Piano Concerto in A ‘Minor. . Schumann 
Symphony No. 4 . Nalter Piston 
(First New Yor rk per ‘formance ) 
Peduie and Liebestod, from Tristan 
Or ROME 3 occ ocsis's Seeeades Wagner 


It is news indeed when a new work 
by an American composer — sur- 
rounded by such sanctified notables as 
Berlioz, Schumann and Wagner—gets 
the loudest and longest applause of 
the evening from the Bostonians’ New 
York devotees. Considering that this 
was the first local appearance of the 
orchestra this season, its reception, on 
the whole, was rather tepid and thus 
emphasized the tribute to Mr. Piston, 
who took three bows. The symphony 
is romantic in conception and mostly 
tonal in its melodic construction, hav- 
ing about it—especially in the third 
movement, marked ae 
the aura of Sibelius. Generally it is a 
happy piece, though, and the busy first 
and last movements are full of energy 
and good feeling. The second move 
ment is in dance rhythms to which 
the composer put some rather undis- 
tinguished tunes. Altogether, it is 
bright and colorful and should fetch 
audiences without difficulty. 

Miss Henriot, who has a bright, 
brittle technique within a small frame, 
left much to be desired in the way of 
style and that warm, romantic bravura 
without which Schumann’s old war- 
horse is practically meaningless. It 
must be played with affection or not 
at all. But Miss Henriot is young and 
very pretty, and the audience liked 
her. 

There was little distinguished play- 
ing on the part of the orchestra. One 
looked in vain, in the Berlioz as well 
as in the sure-fire Wagner, for that 
golden tone, that utter precision, that 
calm assurance that have been the 
hallmarks of this orchestra for dec 
ades. Attacks and releases were rag- 
ged, even out of tune at times, and 
there were frequent lapses of en- 
semble, even among individual sec- 
tions. We can only hope that this is 
not to be the permanent condition of 
this great organization. 


—R. E. 


Szigeti Introduces 
Martin Violin Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Jo- 
seph Szigeti, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 13: 


Fantasia and Fugue, G minor... .Bach 
(Transcribed by Dimitri Mitropoulos) 
Violin Concerto .... ....Martin 


‘ (First American ’ performance) 


Symphony No. Shostakovich 


The many beautiful moments in 
Frank Martin’s new Violin Concerto 
promised a more satisfactory total 
work than is achieved. The Swiss 
composer has written a lyrical, ro- 
mantic, harmonically conservative 
score, in which the intricately devel- 
oped solo line, in itself frequently 
arresting, is unsupported by any real 
rhythmic impulse or harmonic pro- 
gression. In its unrelieved rumina- 
tions, in the violin’s constant exfolia- 
tions of the thematic material the 
work becomes somewhat monotonous, 
and it even seems to lose direction 
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Charles Munch 


Leo Smit 


from time to time. It is carefully 
scored, giving the soloist clear sailing 
above the orchestra almost all the 
way; as such it should be a grate- 
ful vehicle for violinists. Further per- 
formances would be welcome—it has 
enough good qualities, and in such an 
introspective, unassertive work all val- 
ues might not be immediately apparent. 
Mr. Szigeti, who played the work 
in three European festivals last sum- 
mer, gave an eloquent account of the 
solo part, particularly in the clarity 
and subtlety of his phrasing. Whether 
the composer intended it or not, the 
orchestra sounded almost too subdued 
under Mr. Mitropoulos’ direction. 
The conductor was completely in his 
element amid the rhetoric, grotes- 
querie, and outspoken emotion of 
Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony, and 
he led a performance so_ lovingly 
shaped and closely knit that the work 
seemed less inflated than usual. The 
orchestra responded devotedly if not 
always accurately. The Bach tran- 
scription, on the other hand, ballooned 
the original out of all recognition, in 
both scoring and conducting. 
R. A. E 


The new concerto and the Bach 
transcription were repeated in the 
Sunday afternoon concert on Nov. 16, 
but the Shostakovich symphony was 
replaced by Beethoven's ng oH 
No. 8 and Three Dances from Falla’s 
The Three-Cornered Hat. Mr Mitro 
poulos treated the symphony respect 
fully, giving it a carefully tailored 
but forthright interpretation. The 
Falla dances he tossed off with char 
acteristic spirit and incisiveness 


H. 


Boston Symphony 
Presents Haieff Concerto 


Soston Symphony. Charles Munch, 
conductor. Doriot Anthony, flutist; 
Leo Smit, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 15, 2:30: 

Suite No. 2, in B minor, for Flute 

and Strings . ei aaceiiesa . Bach 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra.... 

... Haieff 
(First New York concert performance) 
Syenebaey Te, be cco v950800 Brahms 
A lovely and talented new soloist 

and an almost new piano concerto 
gave the first half of this Boston 
Symphony program considerably more 
glamour and interest than is usually 
to be found in orchestral concerts. 
The recent appointment of Doriot 
Anthony, a comely young woman as 
first flutist of the relatively staid or- 
ganization had provoked some con- 
cern in Boston, but her playing on 
this occasion was clearly that of a 
virtuoso worthy of a position of 
prominence in the renowned ensemble. 
She and Mr. Munch co-operated to 
produce a performance of the Bach 
suite that was almost breathtakingly 
beautiful. Although it was the epitome 
of elegance and containment, it was 
also bright, spirited, and songful. 

Of no less interest was the formal 
New York concert introduction of 
Alexei Haieff’s concerto. The work 
was given its premiere on April 27 
in the final concert of the American 
Music Festival of the Air sponsored 
jointly by Columbia University and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. I 


find myself agreeing with Robert 
Sabin (whose estimate of the con- 
certo appeared in the May, 1952, issue 
of Musica AMerIcA) when he calls 
it “an expert and highly polished work 

witty, firmly controlled, and al- 
ways luc id”. I did not, however, find 
it overlong or tiresome in this per- 
formance. Leo Smit, who received 
praise for his performance of the 
concerto last spring, again played it 
expertly and sympathetically. 

Mr. Munch concluded the a 
with Brahms’s Symphony No. 1 in an 
interpretation that came as ted Po 
of a letdown after the apposite ones 
that preceded it. Accelerandos and 
ritardandos came and went in quick 
succession with little, if any, regard 
for the logic of the music itself. 


A. H. 


Philharmonic Launches 
Series for Young People 


The first concert in the Philhar- 
monic- Symphony Society’s series of 
Young People’s Concerts in Carnegie 
Hall was 77 on Nov. 15 under the 
direction of Igor Buketoff. The theme 
for this year’s series is What Makes 


an Orchestra, and programs are de 
signed to demonstrate the sounds of 
the various instruments, separately 
and together. In the initial program, 
which bore the general title of How 
the Orchestra Grew, Mr. Buketoff de 
scribed the manner in which the physi- 
cal aspects of the orchestra were 
modified as individual instruments, 
notably the winds and brasses, at- 
tained higher degree of flexibility. 
The works played were the first 
movements of Stamitz’ Sinfonia Pas- 
torale in D major (illustrative of the 
ur-orchestra) and Haydn’s Trumpet 
Concerto, with the Philharmonic’s 
first trumpet player, William Vac- 
chiano, as soloist; the finale from 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 7; the 
Tuba Mirum from the Berlioz 
Requiem, with the Midwood High 
School Chorus assisting; and the 
Dance of the Apprentices, Chorale, 
and Fugue from Wagner’s Die Meis 
tersinger. The last seemed somewhat 
superfluous to the intent of this 
otherwise successful program, which 
made its point with the Berlioz work, 
but the young audience enjoyed it 
nevertheless. 
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hand of a master craftsman, but the 
materials, derived mainly from Fauré, 
are thin, and Mr. Shub did not seem 
to have the command of color to keep 
the work alive in the repetitious mo- 
ments. Leon Pommers was the ac 
companist. 


A. B 


Lilian Kallir, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 7 


Lilian Kallir, in her second New 
York recital, demonstrated again her 
sensitive, tasteful, and highly-culti- 
vated musical instinct. She opened 
her recital with the Bach Fugue in A 
minor, which was uncommonly lucid 
in textural exposition, and which 
moved along smartly and _ logically. 
The Beethoven F sharp major Sonata, 
which followed, was paced either too 
leisurely or too cautiously—it was 
hard to say which—but its outlines 
were nicely projected and, again, the 
articulation was crystalline. In the 
Schumann Fantasie it appeared that 
Miss Kallir had overreached herself ; 
a work so loose in structure as this 
can come to life only through the kind 
of passion and eloquence that comes 
with experience and maturity. Smaller 
works by Kodaly and Chopin were 
presented neatly and expressively, but 
this reviewer wondered why Miss 
Kallir should have chosen the pseudo- 
Baroque posturings of Hugo Kauder’s 
Toccata (a first performance) for her 
single contemporary piece. 


—W. F. 


Guiomar Novaes, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 8, 3:00 


As an artist Guiomar Novaes has 
reached the Delectable Mountains. 
With her consummate technique she 
can achieve well-nigh any effect that 
she wishes, and she is an aristocrat 
and a poetess in her interpretations. 
The most exquisite colors, the most 
sensuous phrases, the most felicitous 


touches of emphasis seem to drop 
from her sleeve, so thoroughly has 
she mastered her art, and so spon 
taneous are her natural gifts 

Miss Novaes played Beethoven's 
Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 
2, with a nobility and_ controlled 
passion that put much more than 
“moonlight” into it. Rightly, she kept 
the Presto agitato within the frame- 
work of the sonata as a whole, and 
did not try to blow it up to the pr 
portions of the finale of the Ap 
passionata Sonata. For once, Schu 
mann’s Papillons lived up to its name 
Her touch was gossamer, her tinting 
as bright and varied as a butterfly’s 
wings, and her whimsy captivating. In 
three Debussy pieces, Miss Novaes' 
endless resources of touch and pedal 
ing again came into play. The lan- 
guourous melody of the middle part 
of Les Collines d’Anacapri made on 
feel that one had been drinking a 
heavy wine on a hot, Mediterranean 
afternoon; and the Poissons d'or 
whisked about in their bowl with 
amazing vividness 

In Alexander Siloti’s arrangement 
of a Bach Organ Prelude in G minor, 
she imitated organ registration, while 
keeping the pace stately and even 
Two Scarlatti sonatas were plaved 
with just the right touch of playful 
bravura mingled with seriousness ; and 
to six Etudes from Chopin’s Opus 25 
Miss Novaes brought a_ refreshing 
wealth of insight and almost improvi 
sational freedom 

ES 


Ethel Colt, Soprano 
Town Hall, Nov. 8, 5:30 


Ethel Colt prese we a recital with 
an unusual twist. Calling her pro- 
gram “Songs of the Theatre,” the 
soprano chose works written for the 
theatre and grouped them under such 
headings as Early Songs of the Thea- 
tre (from Adam de la Halle’s Le Jeu 
de Robin et Marion to Mozart’s 
Apollo et Hyacinthus) ; Variations on 
Themes from Shakespeare (including 
excerpts from operas based on Shake- 
speare by Bellini and Nicolai) ; Euro- 
pean Theatre Music from Johann to 
Richard Strauss (including excerpts 
from works by Offenbach, Messager, 
and Weill) ; and The Contemporary 
American Musical Theatre (Moore, 
Blitzstein, Rodgers, Thomson, and 
Menotti). To this program of in- 
vitingly fresh music, Miss Colt 
brought an agreeable voice, capably 
used, and an excellent dramatic sense, 
if not the restraint as to gesture and 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Viennese Pianist Makes Debut in Cincinnati 


By Mary LrIcHTon 


Cincinnati 
N Nov. 7 and 8 Paul Badura- 
Skoda made his American debut 
as soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony at Music Hall. Playing Mo- 
zart’s B flat major Piano Concerto, K. 
595, the 25-year-old Viennese pianist 
proved himself an artist of almost in- 
credible capabilities for his age and 
certainly an interpreter with few peers 
in Mozart’s piano music. His playing 
was clean, sensitive, and deeply ex- 
pressive. It was a challenge to the 
orchestra, under Thor Johnson's direc- 
tion, to give him worthy support. 
Samuel Barber’s lively Overture, 
The School for Scandal, opened the 


program in a zestful performance 
Played after the Mozart, Brahms’s 
Second Symphony carried _ little 
weight, perhaps because of the pre 


ceding memorable concerto perform- 
ance. The Brahms scarcely came up 
to Cincinnati’s standards for this 
work, 

Rudolf Firkusny made his first ap- 
pearance as soloist with the orchestra 
in the Oct. 17 and 18 concerts. His 
playing indicated his importance as 
an artist; his virtuosity, sonorous tone, 
and fine legato were most impressive, 
and it is to be hoped he will be heard 
soon in more attractive music. This 
time he played Dvyorak’s G minor 
Piano Concerto, which requires tech- 
nical brilliance but offers little of mu- 
sical interest. 

Gian-Carlo  Menotti’s Apocalypse 
received its first local performance in 
this program, on the same week-end 
that brought the Cincinnati Music- 
Drama Guild’s production of The 
Consul. Menotti’s skill in instrumental 
color and his dramatic potency are 
enjoyable in Apocalypse, but it is only 
in his operas that he achieves distinc 
tion. The orchestra played well under 
Mr. Johnson’s direction. 


Concert Version of Tristan 


\nother exceptionally fine program 
among the numerous ones planned by 
the conductor for the season was that 
on Oct. 24 and 25, dedicated to the 
memory of Mrs. Charles Phelps Taft 
and observing the 100th anniversary 
of her birth. Eileen Farrell and Set 
Svanholm were soloists in a concert 


version of Wagner's Tristan und 
Isolde. 
Miss Farrell’s warm and glowing 


voice soared magnificently above the 
orchestra, with thrillng results. Mr. 
Svanholm, making his first appear- 
ance here, indicated his understanding 
of the Wagnerian tradition and sang 
lustily in autlforitative style. Although 
the orchestra at times fell short of 
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Paul Badura-Sko- 
da, who made 
his first appear- 
ance in this 
country with the 
Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, and Thor 
Johnson, conduc- 
tor 


conveying the score’s complete emo- 
tional fervor, the over-all effect was 
vital and stirring. 

Leonard Rose was a superb soloist 


with the orchestra on Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 1, playing Saint-Saéns’ First 
Cello Concerto and in company with 
Erik Kahlson, principal violist, 
Strauss’s Don Quixote. In his first 
appearance here, Mr. Rose played 


with faultless intonation and technique, 
richly expressive musicianship, and 
remarkable facility. He inspired the 
orchestra to give hm unusually fine 
support. 

Nicolai Lopatnikoff's Concertino for 
Orchestra, Op. 30, was performed in 
honor of the tenth anniversary of the 
Koussevitzky Foundation. Though the 
work occasionally reflects the styles of 
several contemporary Russian com 
posers, it contains deft orchestration 
and rhythmic and harmonic inventive 
ness. It is compact and well organ- 
ized, and it sustains interest. The 
composer was present to take a de- 
served bow, and Mrs. Koussevitzky 
was also on hand 


San Antonio Hears 


San Antonio.—The San Antonio 
Symphony, conducted by Victor Ales- 
sandro, opened its fourteenth season 
on Nov. 1 with the presentation in 
concert form of Act | of Wagner’s 
Die Walkire. Three magnificent and 
experienced Wagnerian exponents 
were the soloists, Astrid Varnay, so 
prano; Set Svanholm, tenor; and 
Deszo Ernster, bass. 

The sumptuous Wagner score was 
preceded by Berlioz’ Overture, The 
Corsair; Henry Ejicheim’s Japanese 
Nocturne; and Kodaly’s Dances from 
Galanta. 

As part of a redecorating job for 
the 6,000-capacity Municipal Audito 
rium, where the orchestra plays, the 
application of acoustical paint to the 
tiles over the proscenium and under 
the balcony brought more accurate 
tone projection 

The &83-piece orchestra has had but 
slight turnover in membership this 
year, with Eric Rosenblith, the new 
concertmaster, as the major change 

In its second concert, on Nov 8, the 
orchestra received its biggest ovation 
since Mr. Alessandro became conduc 
tor last vear. A well-planned program 
had much to do with stimulating the 
audience to the high peak of enthusi 
asm. Performances of three works 
a stylistically correct one of a Pur 
cell-Barbirolli arrangement; a sensi 
tively colored one of a Griffes piece; 
and an irresistibly rhythmic one of 
Ravel’s La Valse—preceded the San 
Antonio premiere of Ein Heldenleben. 





As the 
in the Matinee Musicale 


first recitalist of the season 


series, (,eorg 


at the Hotel Net] 


London was heard 


erland Plaza’s Hall of Mirrors on 
Oct. 29. Having superb vocal produc 
tion and exquisite diction he sang a 


program with unusual distincton 

The Music-Drama Guild, appearing 
for the first time in a downtown house, 
presented Menotti’s The Consul on 
Oct. 14, 15, and 16 at the Cox Thea 
tre. With twenty Cincinnati Symphony 
men in the pit, conducted by Hubert 
Kockritz, the whole performance was 
professional and of high quality 
Helen Houghan 
tragedy of Magda with striking au 
thority in appearance, singing, and 
acting. She was convincingly supported 
by Charlotte Shockley, Robert Kirch 
er, kileen Slattery, Peggy Hawley, 
Louis Linowitz, Marilyn Taylor, Pa 
tricia Forquer, and Hal Dieffenwierth 


A recital by Claudette Sorel at the 
Conservatory of Music on Nov. 9, 
under the sponsorship of the Clifton 
Music Club, revealed the pianist’s 
technical skill, vigor, and das! 


Wagner Score 


The orchestra was augmented by this 
teen players to meet the demands of 
the Strauss and the ensemble 
coped wonderfully well with its com 
plexities 

Next to the conductor and the much 
improved orchestra, Mr. Rosenblith 
received the major honors of the eve 
ning for his intelligent playing of the 
tone poem’s violin solos 

A subsequent tour has made No 
vember the most strenuous period of 
the orchestra’s 2l-week  scheduk 
During its absence from the city the 
Robert Shaw Chorale presented the 
third subscription concert, on Nov. 15 

The distinguished singing of Leslie 
Chabay confirmed the wisdom of the 


score, 


Tuesday Musical Artist Series com 
mittee in choosing him to give their 
opening recital of the vear 
Appearing at the San Pedro Play 
house on Nov. 13, the English Chan 
ber Opera Company gave a vivid start 
to the series sponsored by the San 
Antonio Chamber Music Society. The 


large and receptive audience witnessed 
comic operas by Stitace, Dibdin, and 
Offenbacl 

Max Carr, pianist, in his first pre 
fessional appearance in this area since 
his Town Hall debut, received an ova 


tion from the San Pedro Plavhouse 
audience on Oct, 28 \ discriminat 
ingly chosen program, paced in an 


unhurried manner, brought enjoyment 

in the poetically conceived and intel 

lectually controlled interpretations 
VIRGINIA HARLAN 


Hamm conveyed the 
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119 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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CORIGLIANO, Violinist 


Gifted +. « warmly 
acclaimed.” 
—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 


JANOS SCHOLZ, — cetist 


“We have only one desire: to hear 
him again.” 








—L’ Avenir D’Italia 


MIKLOS SCHWALB, Pianis# 


“Triumphant master of the key- 
board.” 


—C. Durgin, Boston Globe 








HILDE SOMER, Pianist 


“One of the best pianists of the 
yeung generation.”—N. Y. Times 
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(Continued from page 22) 
stage business considered appropriate 
on the recital platform. It did not 
matter much, though, for the soprano 
had her audience with her all the way. 
John Ranck was her accompanist. 


Composers’ Forum 
McMillin Theatre, Nov. 8 


Works by Benjamin Lees and 
Charles Jones figured in the season’s 
first Composers’ Forum in the Mc- 
Millin Theatre at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mr. Lees was represented by his 
Sonata for Two Pianos and String 
Quartet No. 1, and Mr. Jones by his 
Five Piano Pieces and String Quar- 
tet No. 3 (1951). The performers 
were Irene Rosenberg, William Mas- 
selos, and Phyllis Rappaport, pianists ; 
Abraham Shevelov and Moshe Mur- 
vitz, violinists; Oscar Yatco, violist; 
and Ezi Weizel, cellist. Virgil Thom- 
son was moderator in the discussion. 

—N. P. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Nov. 9, 5:30 


The New Friends of Music, for 
their second concert of the season, 
presented the American Chamber 
Opera Society in two works of rare 
and unusual interest, Henry Purcell’s 
tragic scene, Saul and The Witch 
of Endor, and an opera buffa, Le 
Devin du Village, by the indefatigable 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. The latter, 
written and first performed just 200 
years ago, is delightfully entertain- 
ing, full of eighteenth-century bucolic 
wit and charm and lively, sparkling 
music. The plot centers around Co- 
lette, a shepherdess, neglected by her 
lover, Colin, and their reunion 
through the efforts and chicanery of 
the village soothsayer. Laurel Hur- 
ley as the shepherdess, Lawrence 
Avery as Colin, and Chris O’Malley 
as the soothsayer, gave it a stylized 
performance perfectly in keeping with 
its artificiality. Miss Hurley sang 
and acted her part with an artless 
and captivating coquetry, and she 
did the stunning unaccompanied colo- 
ratura cadenza near the close of the 
opera with amazing ease and flexi- 
bility. 

The curtain raiser on this occa- 
sion was, however, the masterpiece 
of the evening. Saul and the Witch 
of Endor contains some of the most 
wonderful music I have heard. In 
this score Purcell plumbs the depths 
of human agony and horror, not mor- 
bidly, but with profound pity and 
poignancy. Accompanied by a som- 
ber orchestral and choral perform- 
ance, the roles were movingly por- 
trayed by Donald Clark, as Saul; 
Willy Jones, as Samuel; and Mar- 
quita Moll, as an_ unforgettable 
Witch. In the final heartbreaking 
scene, as Saul totters off the stage 
broken and horror-struck at the reve- 
lation that on the morrow he would 
be no more, the chorus softly intones 
a litany for the dead while the Witch 
sings a lamentation of haunting and 
ineffable beauty. Here Miss Moll 
sang with luminous inner intensity. 

A small orchestra was seated on 
the stage to the right, and the gray- 
clad chorus stood on the left for the 
Purcell and the last half of the Rous- 
seau. Arnold U. Gamson was the 
inspired and capable conductor. 


Michae! Field, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 9 


Michael Field’s second solo New 
York recital was a rather hectic dis- 
play of interpretative and technical 
capriciousness. The program, perhaps 
too ambitious, included Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2; 
Schonberg’s Five Piano Pieces, Op. 





Frederick Marvin 


Muriel Kerr 


23; Schumann’s Carnaval; and Ra- 
vel’s Gaspard de la Nuit. Mr. Field 
quite clearly put his best foot for- 
ward in the Ravel work, which he 
played with high color, stylistic un- 
derstanding, and, in view of the rest 
of the program, surprising accuracy 
and ease. Carnaval, while authen- 
tically conceived, seemed to try the 
pianist’s resources and his endurance. 
The least happy playing occurred in 
the Beethoven, which opened the pro- 
gram, where his inadequate technical 
delivery of the work was a good deal 
less trying than the wilful distortion 
of the musical material itself. The 
Schonberg pieces were played with a 
good deal of care and affection; there 
was, however, a tendency to disturb 
the necessary textural clarity with too 
much pedalling. 

—W. F. 


Maryan Filar, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 10 (Debut) 


Maryan Filar’s playing in his first 
New York recital was quickly recog- 
nizable for its devotion to the ideals 
of the nineteenth-century keyboard 
style. It was big in scope, big in 
line, and introspective in its expres- 
sive aura. For this reviewer the play- 
ing lacked the subtlety and intellectual 
discipline that can raise this style of 
playing to a level of real distinction. 
The young Polish musician opened his 
program with a ponderous, not to say 
bleak, reading of the Bach-Busoni 
Toccata in C Major. Two Brahms 
intermezzos were projected with a 
lack of orthodoxy that was curiously 
affecting. The Schumann Carnaval, 
while more normal in general concep- 
tion, somehow lost its gaiety and 
charm in an atmosphere of sadness. 
Works by Szymanowski and Chopin 
were indeed so subjectively handled as 
to cause wonder about the pianist’s 
private thoughts. 


—W. F. 


Oscar Gacitua, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 11 (Debut) 


Oscar Gacitua, 26-year-old Chilean 
pianist, gave a debut recital that in- 
cluded the Bach-Liszt Prelude and 
Fugue in A major; the Beethoven 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 57; the De- 
bussy Images (Ist Series) ; the Pro- 
kofieff Sonata No. 3; and a Chopin 
group. Mr. Gacitua’s playing demon- 
strated a man-sized technique, a good 
deal of presumably Latin tempera- 
ment, and a devil-may-care approach 
to the musical styles his program in- 
volved. Strange pauses, unbridled gal- 
lops, and asymmetrical rhythmic inter- 
polations characterized much of his 
playing. For some reason—perhaps 
it was the pianist’s enthusiasm—it all 
seemed like good, clean fun. 

—W. F. 


Frederick Marvin, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 11 

Giving his first New York recital 
in two seasons, Frederick Marvin be- 
came the unfortunate victim of his 
own program-building. He had as- 
sembled a group of works that looked 
good in print: Bach’s Toccata in G 


major; Haydn’s Sonata in C major, 
No. 50; Schumann’s Kreisleriana ; 5a- 
tie’s Véritables Préludes Flasques 
(pour un chien) ; José Malsio’s Toc- 
cata (a premiere) ; and Falla’s Con- 
certo for Harpsichord (or Piano), 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Violin, and 
Cello. While the resulting pertorm- 
ances proved that Mr. Marvin had not 
overestimated his technical ability, 
they did indicate that he had failed 
to consider sufficiently his musical 
propensities and interpretative limita- 
tions. It was apparent, for instance, 
that he was genuinely hopeful of giv- 
ing stylistically appropriate accounts 
of the eighteenth-century works. But 
in his efforts to avoid sentimentalizing 
them, his playing became choppy, and 
there was little smoothness of phrase 
or roundness of tone. 

Kreisleriana presents a formidable 
musical challenge that very few artists 
are able to meet, and the fact that 
Mr. Marvin did not manage to make 
the set of fantasies very interesting 
was not surprising. He was thor- 
oughly at home with the whimsy of 
the Satie trifles, and they filled the 
most pleasurable moments of the eve- 
ning. The new Toccata, a flashy, and 
pointlessly dissonant and _ difficult 
showpiece, was played as though it 
were really worthwhile. 

The keyboard writing in Falla’s 
concerto was obviously made for the 
harpsichord, no matter what the title 
says, and it simply does not sound 
right when transferred to the piano. 
The assisting artists supported the so- 
loist well, but the overriding piano 
tone tended to obscure the subtleties 
of their contributions. 


—A. H. 


Muriel Kerr, Pianist 
Kaufmann Auditorium, Nov. 12 


This was the first of three recitals 
that Miss Kerr is giving in Kauf- 
mann Auditorium, and for it she 
wisely chose an all-Schumann pro- 
gram. I say wisely, advisedly, for I 
have heard no finer Schumann play- 
ing from anyone since the late Harold 
Bauer was in his prime. 

All the fire, passion, flights of 
romantic and poetic imagery, all the 
tenderness and loveliness that Schu- 
mann poured into his piano music, 
Miss Kerr set before us with an in- 
candescence that held her audience 
spellbound from the opening Ara- 
besque to the last encore. Her Kreis- 
leriana was a revelation, and in the 
Sonata in F sharp minor Miss Kerr 
reached those exalted heights of in- 
terpretation vouchsafed to the chosen 
few. The Toccata was a breathtaking 
tour de force yet magical in its glow- 
ing tone colors and wondrously sung 
melody. 

Miss Kerr had an abandon and 
freedom in her playing that is a rarity 
among present-day pianists. She un- 
derstood, too, the value of the dra- 
matic pause, and her pedaling was an 
art in itself. All in afl, her recital 
was a memorable occasion. 


—R. K. 


Gerald Smith, Baritone 
Town Hall, Nov. 12 (Debut) 


Gerald Smith, a member of the 
Northwestern University faculty, 
made a generally good impression in 
his first New York recital. His voice 
is small, but he used it well in a di- 
versified program that included Wolf’s 
Drei Gedichte von Michelangelo, Ra- 
vel’s Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée, John 
Duke’s Five Poems of Vincent Mc- 
Hugh, Vision fugitive from Masse- 
net’s Hérodiade, and songs by Du- 
rante, Beethoven, Brahms, and Ernst 
3acon. Sound musicianship, precise 
pitch, and clear diction characterized 
his performances throughout the eve- 
ning; his interpretations followed con- 
ventional patterns. More variety of 
tonal coloration would have helped to 
give the recital the zest that it lacked. 
Mr. Smith was assisted by Harold 
Eihberg, an able accompanist. 


—A. H. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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San Francisco Opera Breaks Records in Los Angeles 


By ALBert GOLDBERG 


Los Angeles 
THE . San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany’s thirteen-performance season 
here broke attendance records and 
proved to be the most profitable of 
the sixteen annual visits the troupe 
has made to this city. More than half 
of the thirteen events were sold out 
in the 6,000-seat Shrine Auditorium, 
and attendance totaled 72,119. This 
was an increase of 7,613 over the 1951 
season and represented a twenty per 
cent increase in box-office intake. The 
Tosca performance broke all records 
for opera in Los Angeles, not exclud- 
ing the huge grosses of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera on its last visit. 

The season also maintained a very 
high artistic standard, and was in 
many respects the most interesting of 
recent years. The opening performance 
of Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre Re 
on Sept. 21 was the finest one can 
remember of that opera since the days 
of Bori, Johnson, Lazzari, and Papi. 
For once an opera on opening night 
commanded the complete attention of 
the public by its fiery drama and pow- 
erful vocalism. Dorothy Kirsten 
delineated the role of Fiora with cal- 
culated finesse and sang with the 
utmost intensity. Brian Sullivan looked 
credible as the young Avito and found 
precisely the right quality of voice for 
the part. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni was an 
imposing Archibaldo, phenomenally 
sonorous of voice and a magnificent 
actor. Robert Weede’s sympathetic 
baritone made much of Manfredo’s 
music, and Fausto Cleva offered a de- 
voted interpretation of the beautiful 
score. The event was a memorial to 
the late composer, for many years a 
resident of Beverly Hills. 

La Bohéme on Oct. 22 was one of 
the lesser events of the season. Bidu 
Sayao’s voice sounded badly worn and 
fatigued, and Ferruccio Tagliavini 
phrased Rodolfo’s music choppily and 
sang with little distinction. Jean Fenn, 
a lovely blonde with an appealing 
stage presence and a cool, clear voice, 
made her local debut with the com- 
pany as Musetta. She deserves credit 
for singing the role without the tradi- 
tional shrillness and acting it as if 
Musetta might be at least partly a 
lady. Others in the cast were Frank 
Valentino, George Cehanovsky, Italo 
Tajo, and Salvatore Baccaloni. Gaeta- 
no Merola conducted with the rare 
sympathy he always displays for this 
work. During the intermission he was 
presented with a citation and a rising 
tribute for his thirty years of service 
with the San Francisco Opera. 


Donizetti Revival Lifeless 


The hapless revival of Donizetti’s 
The Daughter of the Regiment on 
Oct. 23 was the most regrettable epi- 
sode of the season. Though staged by 
Herbert Graf, nothing could put any 
life into such an extinct and sterile 
relic. Lily Pons could recapture but 
little of the vocal and personal anima- 
tion with which she once made the 
opera fairly tolerable, and the ro- 
mantic tenor role was assigned to 
Ernest Lawrence, who has the type 
of voice usually associated with the 
Messenger in Aida. Salvatore Bacca- 
loni accomplished his usual comic re- 
sults as Sergeant Sulpizio, and Clara- 
mae Turner as the Marchioness 
achieved the most distinctive char- 
acterization of the entire cast, though 
she had little to sing. Pietro Cimara 
conducted inconclusively. 

What promised to be just another 
routine Il Trovatore on Oct. 24 turned 
out to be one of the finest and most 
vital interpretations of this opera I 
have ever heard. The main impulse 
came from Paul Breisach’s remarkably 
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just and keen sense of style, and this 
was communicated without exception 
to the singers, all of whom sang with 
the precision and exactness of orches- 
tral musicians. Herva Nelli’s voice has 
never sounded more beautiful here 
than in Leonora’s music. Mario del 
Monaco renounced all the excesses 
that sometimes mar his singing and 
exhibited a remarkably discerning 
sense of style. Fedora Barbieri stop- 
ped the show in her local debut as 
Azucena; such opulent and dramatic 
singing definitely merits the descrip- 
tion of grand manner. Frank Guar- 
rera likewise was heard for the first 
time with the company and made a 
deep impression with his mellow voice 
and authoritative command of the 
role of Di Luna. Nicola Moscona was 
an excellent Ferrando, and Thelma 
Votpika even lent distinction to the 
brief part of Inez. 

Tosca had been a sensation last sea- 
son, and it was no less so when it 
came up on Oct. 25. Dorothy Kirsten 
has rounded and amplified her _por- 
trayal of the Roman singer, until one 
must think back to Muzio for just 
this combination of resourceful acting 
and dramatic singing. Robert Weede 
is another who combines drama wiih 
vocal superiority, and his Scarpia was 
as notable for its restraint as it was 
for its powerful vocalism. Ferruccio 
Tagliavini was in his better form as 
Cavaradossi; Mr. Baccaloni as the 
Sacristan, Désiré Ligeti as Angelotti, 
and Alessio de Paolis as Spoletta were 
all excellent. Mr. Cleva conducted 
with zealous intensity and made the 
orchestra an integral part of the 
drama. 


Pons as Violetta 


La Traviata on Oct. 26 was on a 
par with The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment and had even less vitality. Every- 
thing was scaled down to miniature 
size to accommodate the fragile voice 
of Miss Pons, but this accomplished 
nothing but a long, dull and fruitless 
performance. Miss Pons _ acquitted 
herself reasonably well in | Sempre 
libera, but the dramatic music in the 
remaining acts demanded far more 
than her voice had to give in color 
and volume, despite the musical inten- 
tion back of much of her singing. 
Eugene Conley was forced to suppress 
his voice to an extent that it no longer 
sounded natural, and Frank Valen- 
tino’s Germont was stiff and unpre- 
possessing. Mr. Cimara conducted so 
gently the orchestral accompaniment 
lost all contour. 

Although Boito’s Mefistofele is all 
but unknown to the present-day pub- 
lic, a very large audience turned up 
to hear Mr. Rossi-Lemeni in the title 
role on Oct. 28. The young bass de- 
livered the expected kind of perform- 
ance: astutely theatrical, vivid in per- 
sonality and presence, and sung with 
biting power. Ferruccio Tagliavini 
sang the role of Faust with better 
vocal resource than he had displayed 
in earlier appearances, but naturally 
could not compete dram itically with 
Mr. Rossi-Lemeni’s imposing Satan. 
Bidu Sayao was the Margarita, acting 
with her usual skill but finding the 
dramatic demands of the score taxing 
to her voice. Jean Fenn was a picture 
of classical beauty as Helen of Troy 
and had the poise, serene dignity, and 
cool, clear voice for the part. Thelma 
Votipka and Virginio Assandri were 
excellent as Martha and Wagner, and 
Margaret Roggero made the brief 
scene of Pantalis effective. Fausto 
Cleva conducted in a way to make the 
dated score sound better than it actual- 
ly is. Armando Agnini’s staging was 
effective in a conventional, thoroughly 
nineteenth-century manner. 


Der Rosenkavalier on Oct. 29 had 
two points of novel interest: it was 
sung in a new English translation by 
John Gutman, and the sets had been 
touched up and revised and some new 
costumes designed by Tony Duquette. 
The Gutman translation was singable 
and made sense without becoming too 
colloquial. It was not all perfectly 
understood, but enough came through 
clearly from all the singers to permit 
the audience to understand e very situa- 
tion. Brenda Lewis was a younger 
Marschallin, and properly so, than the 
public has come to expect in late 
years, and she sang the part with sin- 
cerity and a warm and lovely voice. 
B lanche Thebom sang well as Octav- 
ian and seemed to have toned down 
some of the excesses of her earlier 
conception of the character. Dorothy 
Warenskjold sang the music of Sophie 
delightfully ; Lorenzo Alvary accom- 
plished his usual well-rounded imper- 


sonation of Baron Ochs, and Ralph 
Herbert made more of Faninal than 
anyone I have ever seen or heard in 


the role. 


Paul Breisach kept the or- 
chestra in 


proper proportion so that 


the text could be easily understood 
without sacrificing any essential mu- 
sical quality. 
Unusual Cavalleria Cast 

Cavalleria Rusticana on Oct. 30 
gained new interest by virtue of an 
unusual cast of singers, who in ad- 
vance seemed to be ill fitted for their 


roles yet managed to inject eloquent 
life into the familiar measures. Fedora 

sarbieri sang Santuzza with ear-filling 
splendor of tone and the most scrupu- 
lous artistry; she also acted the role 
with uncommon vividness. Jan Peerce 
contrived to make a human character 
out of Turiddu, and Ralph Herbert 
was anything but a stereotyped Alfio. 
Margaret Roggero displayed a rich 
voice as Lola. Kurt Herbert Adler 
conducted, not always traditionally but 
with strong impact. 


Coupled with Cavalleria as usual, 
Pagliacci had a strong-yoiced Canio 
in Mario del Monaco; a well char- 
acterized Tonio, beautifully sung by 
Frank Guarrera; a negative Silvio in 
Frank Valentino. Bidu Sayao sang 

Nedda for the first time here, acting 
skillfully but again finding the music 


a strain on her present vocal condition. 
Karl Kritz conducted capably. 

The Puccini triptych on Oct. 31 did 
not prove much of a magnet to the 
public but was given a thoroughgoing 
performance. Il Tabarro was dra- 
matically sung by Brenda Lewis, Rob- 
ert Weede, Claramae Turner, Nicola 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Brenda Lewis and Bienche Thebom 
Der Rosenkavalier, as given in Los 
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(Continued from page 25) 
Moscona, and Walter Fredericks, with 
Glauco Curiel making an impressive 
local debut in the condu¢tor’s stand. 
Mary Curtis sang beautifully in the 
title role of Suor Angelica, and Miss 
Turner was a_ strongly dramatic 
Princess. Mr. Adler conducted with 
fine sensitivity. Italo Tajo was highly 
amusing in the title role of Gianni 
Schicchi without having to stoop to 
burlesque. Miss Warenskjold and Mr. 
Conley both sang well as the lovers, 
and Mr. Kritz conducted a remark- 
ably well co-ordinated ensemble. 

Lily Pons was in far better form 
than in either of her two previous 
performances at the Rigoletto matinee 
on Nov. 1, singing very much like her 
well-remembered self throughout the 
second act. Robert Weede sang the 
jester with vast authority and splendid 
vocal resonance, and Eugene Conley, 
substituting for Mr. Tagliavini, used 
his voice with more firmness than 
usual. Pietro Cimara conducted. 

Staged in a less than satistactory 
manner for a spectacular opera, Aida 
on the night of Nov. 1 found Herva 
Nelli singing the title role somewhat 


Skelton 
as the Marschallin and Octavian in 
Angeles by the San Francisco Opera 


unevenly, Blanche Thebom acting 
Amneris flamboyantly but with full 
vocal command, and Mario del Monaco 
as an ample-voiced Radames. Frank 
Guarrera as Amonasro, Nicola Mos- 
cona as R; wntie, and Désiré Ligeti as 
the King all gave good accounts of 
their parts. Mr. Adler conducted. 

The finest staging the San Francisco 
Opera has ever accomplished occurred 
in the closing Don Giovanni, on Nov. 
2. The scenic projections of Richard 
Rychtarik permitted a speed of move- 
ment and atmospheric backgrounds 
such as have never been possible 
here in this opera, and the stylized 
stage direction of Herbert Graf gave 
new dramatic life to Mozart’s master- 
piece. Mr. Rossi-Lemeni acted the Don 
with wonderful resourcefulness and 
sang in masterly vocal style. Italo 
Tajo’s Leporello was adroitly comic 
without undue exaggeration. Ralph 
Herbert made of Masetto something 
more than the usual bumpkin, and 
there was uniformly satisfactory sing 
ing by Jan Peerce as Don Ottavio, 
Mary Curtis as Donna Anna, Brenda 
Lewis as Donna Elvira, and Bidu 
Sayao as Zerlina. Mr. Breisach con 
ducted in an exemplary Mozart style, 
and the orchestra played with rare 
finish 


Sacramento Opera Plan Succeeds 


SACRAMENTO.—One swallow admit- 
tedly does not make a summer, but 
the world of grand opera, tradition- 
ally pestered by deficits, might well 
look at what happened in Sacramento 
this season: A single performance of 
La Bohéme by the Son Francisco 
Opera Company cleared a net profit 
of $2,400 for the local sponsors. The 
total was announced by the Sacra- 
mento Opera Committee, which spon- 
sored the performance in the 4,000- 
seat Memorial Auditorium on Oct. 11. 

The result was all the more note- 
worthy, since a scheduled perform- 
ance of Tosca, under other sponsor- 
ship, had to be canceled last season 
for lack of sufficient advance sale. In 
the wake of that cancellation, the 
Opera Committee was organized from 
the ranks of two local non-profit musi- 
cal organizations—the Saturday Club, 
a group of more than 100 musicians 
that sponsors the Celebrity Series of 
concerts here, and the Opera Guild, an 
organization of about 200 women. 
Mrs. Edward T. Rooney, Sr., of the 
first group, and Mrs. Alfred Parsons, 
of the second, were appointed co- 
chairmen, and Wilma Murphy, mana 
ger of the Saturday Club, was desig- 
nated manager of the new group. 

Mrs. Murphy believes their success 
was due to the confidence of the com- 
munity in the new setup (the popula- 
tion of the area, including suburbs, 
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numbers about 250,000); the efficient 
execution of a thorough organizational 
and promotional plan (with the com- 
mittee, a promotional group of thirty 
members, and the entire membership 
of the two sponsoring organizations 
working together); and the choice 
of a popular opera with popular lead- 
ing singers (Dorothy Kirsten, Fer 
ruccio Tagliavini, and Salvatore Bac- 
caloni). 

“We determined at the outset,” Mrs. 
Murphy said, “that the work done 
between the time we announced our 
plans in March and the end of June 
would tell the story. And since we 
understood a failure to sell the more 
expensive seats had canceled the opera 
previously, we determined to work 
hardest on the $7.20 and $6 seats and 
let the others wait till later. 

“We organized the second commit- 
tee of thirty. On top of that we had 
the 300 members of both organizations 
not only to buy tickets but to go out 
and sell to their friends. 

“Our personal promotion campaign 
was intensive and detailed. One per- 
son was delegated to handle each 
aspect of it. Under the aus spices of 
big clubs in outlying communities, we 
presented five operalogues. We used 
letters, store windows, posters, table 
tents at restaurants—every channel we 
thought could be of use. 

“One remarkable thing was that on 


the first business day after our an- 
nouncement there were lines in front 
of the box office. We felt it was not 
only a tribute to the opera but a vote 
of confidence in the new sponsors. 

“By the middle of July, $9,000 
worth of tickets had been sold—an 
unprecedented advance, and most of it 
for the more expensive seats. $1,500 
of it sapregenans tickets bought by 
the Opera Guild for students—about 
374 of them, who were required to 
pay only $1. 


“Lay-away” Plan 


“T think it is worth noting that we 
took a lot of trouble to make ticket 
Coles easy. We accepted deposits of 
$2 per seat with the balance payable 
Oct. 1. 

“After June, we relied on the nor- 
mal publicity channels like newspapers 
and radio to keep up interest. By the 
day of the performance we were close 
to a sellout and only a handful of 
seats were empty that night.” 

One part of the groundwork that 
apparently secured the public’s confi- 
dence was a sponsorship plan. The 
committee asked local firms and indi- 
viduals to underwrite the perform- 
ance with promises ranging from $25 
to $100. About 250 responded to the 
amount of $12,000. None of the 
money had to be collected, of course. 

The $2,400 profit will be used as a 
base for future operations. The com- 
mittee has decided -quite understand- 
ably—to bring the San Francisco Op- 
era Company back again next year. 

WILLIAM GLACKLIN 


Music Olympiad 
Conference Held 


PASADENA, CALIF.— More than 
thirty musicians, representing some 
twenty free European, Latin-Ameri- 
can, and Asiatic countries and the 
United States, met here duriag the 
week of Oct. 12 to 18 to make plans 
for a series of International Music 
Olympiads. The events would paral- 
lel, in the fields of music and related 
arts, the international competitive 
and co-operative aspects of the sports 
Olympiads. The Music Olympiads, 
however, would be held annually and 
would each year emphasize a different 
field of musical endeavor: choral 
music (1953), instrumental music 
(1954), composition and dance (1955), 
and sacred music (1956) 

Heinz Herman Ortner, founder of 
the project, reported that arrange 
ments had been made with the West 
German government (Bonn) and the 
City of Disseldorf to hold the initial 
Music Olympiad in Bonn and Diissel 
dorf next July. The French govern 
ment and the City of Paris have 
asked that the 1955 venture be staged 
in Paris, and in 1956 it will be held 
in Salzburg, at that city’s request, as 
part of the bicentennial celebration of 
the birth of Mozart. 

Among the delegates to the Pasa 
dena conference were Luigi Dallapic 
cola, Walter Ducloux, Herbert Graf, 
Luis Delgadillo, Utashito Nakajima, 
Ernst Krenek, William Grant Still 
and George Antheil. 





Obituaries 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Annie Friedberg, 84, concert-artist 
manager, died in the New York Hos- 
pital on Nov. 19. Miss Friedberg, 
who had been in the managerial field 
since 1912, was born in Bingen-on- 
the-Rhine, Germany, and was educated 
at the Conservatory in Frankfurt. 





James Abresch 


Annie Friedberg 


Starting her career as a singer, she 
studied with Krueckl, a teacher con- 
nected with the Vienna Royal Opera, 
and Rigutini in Florence, and later 
she made several appearances in con- 
cert halls and churches both in Ger- 
many and in this country. 

Among the artists brought to this 
country by Miss Friedberg have been 
Myra Hess, the Budapest String 
Quartet, and Carl Friedberg. Jan 
Smeterlin, Giovanni Bagarotti, Marcel 
Grandjany, Mary Davenport, the duo- 
piano team of Eby and Bedford, and 
the conductors Sir Adrian Boult and 
Tauno Hannikainen have also been 
under the Friedberg management. 

Miss Friedberg was for many years 
the manager of Elisabeth Schumann 
and Vladimir Horowitz. 


PHOEBE STRAKOSCH 


Phoebe Strakosch, 84, soprano for- 
merly with the Metropolitan Opera, 


died at the Hotel Dorset in New 


York on Nov. 7. Miss Strakoscl 
made her debut at Trieste in 1895 as 
Marguerite in Faust, and before mak 
ing her first appearance at the Met 
ropolitan in the same role in 1900, 
she had sung in Copenhagen, at La 
Scala in Milan, and elsewhere in Eu 
rope. Previous to her retirement 
thirty years ago, she sang Elsa in 
Lohengrin, Santuzza in Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and roles in Sapho, Fe 
dora, and Andrea Chenier. 


JOSEPHINE FRY 


Josephine Fry, piano teacher and 
adjudicator for the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers and the Federation 
of Music Clubs, died in New York 
on Nov. 6. Miss Fry was one of the 
Founders of the Interstate Music 
Council and was recently president 
of the Piano Teachers Congress in 


New York. 


OLIVER SMITH GRYMES 


Oxrorp, Mp.—Oliver Smith Grymes 
65, who as Andre Oliveroff toured the 
world with the troupe of Anna Pav 
lova between 1916 and 1923, died her« 
on Nov. 14. Fifteen years ago, Mr 
Grymes collaborated with the poet 
John Gill in writing a biography of 
the Russian ballerina entitled Flight 
of the Swan. 


MRS. CARROLL NICHOLSON 


PigepDMONT, CaLir.— Mrs. Carroll 
aang gg 82, vocal teacher, died her« 
Nov. 3. Mrs. Nicholson was active in 


Bay Area music circles and a charter 
member of the California Music 
Teachers Association. 


WILLIAM DUDLEY MATTHEWS 


ALBANY. William Dudley Mat 
thews, 80, violinist and teacher, died 
here at Albany City Hospital on Nov 
12. One of the founders of the Sche 
nectady Conservatory of Music in 
1908, Mr. Matthews also served a 
concertmaster of the old Albany Phil 
harmonic, which disbanded during 


World War 


JOSE GALLI 


Buenos Arres.—Jose Galli, Italo 
Argentine astronomer and brother o! 
the coloratura soprano, Amelita Galli 
Curci, died here recently. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Bohuslav Martinu 
(right) and Erich 
Itor Kahn, Benar 
Heife*z, and Gi- 
orgio Ciompi of 
the Albeneri Trio 
which introduced 
a new trio by the 
composer 


Ben Greenhaus 


Recitals in New York 





(Continued from page 24) 
Albeneri Trio 


Town Hall, Nov. 13 


This concert by the Albeneri Trio 
was pervaded by an atmosphere of 
the rarest musical enlightenment; sel- 
dom, indeed, does one encounter such 
unanimity of purpose, such care in 
preparation, or such thoroughgoing 
poise in trio-playing—an ensemble art 
that has very nearly been lost in our 
day. 

The program opened with Beetho- 
ven’s high- — Trio in C minor, 
Op. 1, No. 3, and except for Erich 
Itor Kahn’s slight tendency to assert 
the personality of the piano in the 
second movement, the reading was 
close to perfection. 

Martinu’s Trio in D minor (1950) 
was heard in its first performance. 
This composer, whose fecundity often 
leads him dangerously toward the 
commonplace, has been more selective 
in putting down his ideas for this 
work, and the piece is a joy. There is 
a tendency to literal restatement that 
might thin out the effectiveness of the 
work in repeated hearings, but at least 
in this superb performance it gave 
thorough pleasure. 

The Brahms Trio in B major, Op. 
8, closed the program. 


—W. F. 


Aldo Parisot, Cellist 
Town Hall, Nov. 14 


Aldo Parisot proved to be an artist 
of intimate and refined sensibilities 
and these qualities were admirably 
suited to the first three numbers on 
his program, the Mozart-Piatigorsky 
Divertimento in C major, a_charm- 
ing Sonata in G major by Sammar- 


tini, and the A minor Sonata of 
Schubert. The slow movements were 
particularly expressive, and the final 
Vivace in Sammartini’s sonata had 
an infectious rhythmic lilt. 

The young Brazilian cellist did 
what he could with the five short 
episodic movements that make up 
Hindemith’s Sonata, Op. 25, No. 3, 
for cello alone, and then he turned 


to two interesting works by a fellow- 
countryman, Villa-Lobos’ Scherzo 
and The Song of My Country. These 
were especially fascinating in their 
colorful and rhythmic accompani- 
ments, excellently played by Leopold 
Mittman, the pianist of the evening. 
The recital closed with a pyrotech- 
nical arrangement by Piatigorsky of 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s potpourri on 
the Figaro themes from Rossini’s The 
Barber of Seville. 

—R. K 


December 1, 1952 


NAACC Concert 
Town Hall, Nov. 15, 5:30 


The National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors 
opened the first concert of its twen- 
tieth season with a short address by 


Robert Russell Bennett, president of 
the association. Mr. Bennett told 
members of the audience that each 
work they were to hear that after- 


noon was a deathless utterance written 
in the belief that it represented an 
advance in musical thought and was 
the equal, as a personal expre ssion of 
the composer, of the works of Bee- 
thoven or Brahms. This last asser- 
tion may well have been true, but it is 
highly questionable that any of these 
works are “progressive” or, with the 
possible exception of Arthur Foote’s 
Theme and Variations, will ever be 
performed again. 

Foote’s nostalgic and pleasantly lyri- 
cal work, admirably played by the 
Greenwich Quartet, was first on the 
program and had without doubt the 
most integrity as a piece of music. 
It was followed by Paul A. Pisk’s 
Speculum Suite; Heinz Hamermann’s 
Requiem, for piano, clarinet, and 
cello; a song cycle by Elie Siegmeis- 
ter entitled For My Daughters; two 
songs on Shakespeare texts by Eliza- 
beth Gyring, for soprano and string 


quartet; and a string quartet by 
Norma Wendelburg. ; es 
During the intermission Dimitri 


Mitropoulos spoke glowingly on the 
importance of chamber music in musi- 
cal literature, but to hear an orchestra 
conductor advise young composers not 
to write in large forms, but rather to 
produce chamber works for the elite 
among us who know what music 
really is, could hardly have been less 
ingratiating to an NAACC audience. 

Performing artists were Paul Em- 


erick, Heinz Hammermann, and Elie 
Siegmeister, pianists; Marjory Hess 
and Elizabeth Bunn, soprarios; Thad- 


deus Brys, cellist; and Noel Stevens, 
clarinet. 

—C. B. 
Jan Smeterlin, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 15 


Jan Smeterlin’s art, as 
strated in this recital, lay in subtle re- 
finements, exquisite nuances, and a 
patrician yet self-effacing approach 
to everything that he played. As 
in the past, Mr. Smeterlin was at his 
best in the closing Chopin group. 
Not since De Pachmann have I heard 
such gossamer and _ iridescent tone- 
colors as were achieved in the D flat 
major Nocturne and the F major 
(Op. 25, No. 3) and A minor (Op. 


demon- 


10, No. 2) Etudes. That he is a 
master of pedaling and tempo rubato 
was evidenced by his inimitable play- 
ing of two Mazurkas and the A flat 
major Ballade. Mr. Smeterlin’s deli- 
cate artistry made for exemplary 
performances of two such contrasting 
works as a Haydn Sonata in E flat 
major and the Ravel Valses Nobles 
et Sentimentales. The least effec- 
tive offering of the afternoon was the 
Schumann Fantasy, a work appar- 
ently foreign to the pianist’s tempera- 
ment. 


R. K. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Nov. 16, 5:30 


The Philharmonic Chamber En 
semble, an organization of chamber 
music minded members of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, played 


the first of five programs under the 
auspices of the New Friends of Musi 
The program, varied and unusual, was 
performed both skillfully and enthusi 
asticall, 

Ernst Krenek’s Symphonic 
for Nine Solo Instruments, which Di 
mitri Mitropouis conducted, was the 
core of the program. It is a work of 
the composer’s early youth, and, keep- 
ing this in mind, one must marvel at 
the dimension of his talent. Judged 
apart from this, however, the piece is 
short on pleasure: It is long, meander 
ing, and rather elephantine as _ to 
structure; the harmonic style, which 
fluctuates aimlessly between tonal and 
quasi-atonal elements, is exceptionally 
unlovely ; and in spite of the contem- 
porary exterior of the piece, its rhyth- 
mic formations seem platitudinous 
Arthur Berger’s Quartet in C Major 
for Woodwinds, which the same or- 
ganization performed with great suc- 
cess last season, immediately preceded 
the Krenek piece. It sounded as gay 
and lovely as ever and, more than any 
similar contemporary piece I can think 
of, belongs in the regular repertory. 

Works by Pezel, Purcell, and Ga- 
brielli opened the program, and Mo- 
zart’s Divertimento No. 7, K. 205, 
closed it. 


om 


W. F. 


Abram Loft, Violinist 
Alvin Bauman, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 16 


Once again Abram Loft and Alvin 
3auman constructed an uncomprising 
program and performed it with that 
rare dedication prized by musicians 
and a hard nucleus of recital-goers, as 
evidenced by the full and cordially 
disposed audience. The center of at- 
tention was Schonberg’s Phantasy for 
Violin with Piano Accompaniment, 
written in 1949, an ungrateful but ab- 
sorbing essay of diabolical dissonance 
and difficulty, which was played with 
conviction if not persuasiveness. A 
second modern work was Copland’s 
Violin Sonata, in which the recitalists 
distinguished themselves most effec- 
tively, projecting its mostly saucy 
seriousness and the tender poetry of 
the Lento section with the cumulative 


skill of the evening. The program 
re ‘gan with Bach’s Sonata No. 4, in 
» Minor, and continued with Beetho- 


ven’s Sonata in D major, 
1, and Mozart’s Sonata in B flat 
major, K. 454, The excellence of the 
performances stood in the same pro- 
gressive order, although the rapport 
of the artists was consistent through- 
out. Of the two, Mr. Loft seemed hap- 
pier in the contemporary idiom; he 
sailed into strangling harmonics with 
much more aplomb than he sustained 
the requisite classical line 
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NoRMAN CLAYTON, baritone ; ( 
- Recital Hall, Nov. 6 

FATHER FLANAGAN'’s Boys Town 
Cuoir, The Rev. Francis Schmitt, 
director; Carnegie Hall, Nov. 8 

CONTINENTAL-AtrES; = Car! 
Hall, Nov. 16. 
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Ylew Music Reviews 





Schuman's Symphony No, 6 
issued in Study Score 


William Schuman’s Symphony No. 
6, in one movement, which was com- 
missioned by the Dallas Symphony 
and performed for the first time in 
Dallas on Feb. 27, 1949, has been 
added to G. Schirmer’s Edition of 
Study Scores, as No. 60 of the series. 
It is one of Schuman’s most intel- 
lectually impressive and emotionally 
inspired works and one that will re- 
ward close study. Like Roger Ses- 
sions’ Symphony No. 2, this is a sym- 
phonic work of major stature, one 
that should be repeatedly performed. 
When the Schuman symphony had its 
New York premiere, at a Philadelphia 
Orchestra concert on Nov. 13, 1951, 
in Carnegie Hall, it seemed to me that 
it might well be called a requiem for 
the twentieth century, and I termed it 
“grim music, terrifying in its psycho- 
logical implications, relentless as a 
Greek tragedy, and irresistibly logical 
in its development”. An examination 
of the score shows with what amazing 
economy Schuman has obtained some 
of his most overwhelming effects. The 
most turblent and rhapsodic passages 
have the precision of a_ scientist’s 
graph 

—R. S. 


Other Study Scores 


BraHMs: Symphonies Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Hampton Miniature Scores. Vol. 16. 
(Marks). 

MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 5 
(Reformation). | Edition _Cranz. 
With piano arrangement by Anis 
Fuleihan. (Southern). . 


A String Quartet 
By Revueltas 


The String Quartet No. 1 by Sil- 
vestre Revueltas is a very interesting 
and expressive work, despite its brev- 
ity and tentative style. It seems more 
like a sketch for a quartet than a 
finished product, yet it is well worth 
publishing, for both of its movements 
have emotional spontaneity and con- 
tain passages of original writing. The 
harmonic idiom is less severe and 
dissonant than that of Revueltas’ 
major works, alternating between bold 
clashes and curious little patches of 
consonance. The opening passage of 
the first movement forms an impos- 
ing arch, rising from the depths like 
a challenge and with a firm thematic 
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answer descending again. The string 
writing is marked by glissandos and 
other piquant devices. Mexico lost 
one of her finest composers when 
Revueltas died, and his music de- 
serves more attention in this country 
than it has received. The publication 
of this quartet by Southern brings a 
welcome addition to the repertoire. 


Beethoven Quintet 
Is Republished 


Beethoven’s Quintet, Op. 16, for 
piano, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bas- 
soon, has been reissued in the Collec- 
tion Litolff, which is represented by 
C. F. Peters. Other works in the 
Litolff edition will follow. 


Conrad Beck Writes 
Violin Chamber Concerto 


Solid workmanship and interesting 
harmonic and contrapuntal texture 
characterize the Chamber Concerto 
for Violin and Small Orchestra by 
Conrad Beck, contemporary Swiss 
composer. The work opens with a 
slow introduction in the style of a 
fantasia, which leads to an extended 
section in moderate tempo that verges 
on harmonic triteness but has charm 
both of figuration and development. 
This quickens into a_ scherzando, 
which changes from the previous 4/4 
into a perky 3/8 meter. The brief 
slow movement, again in free form, 
leads to a vigorous finale, with a bril- 
liant cadenza for the solo violin. This 
concerto should attract violinists on 
this side of the ocean who are looking 
for modern works that do not depart 
violently from tradition. It is issued 
in piano score by Schott (Associated 
Music Publishers), and orchestral ma- 
terial may be had on rental. 

; —R. S. 


Guatemalan Piano Pieces 
Issued in Collection 


It was a hapov idea of Flkan-Vogel 
to issue its collection of piano pieces 
called Six Modern Guatemalan Com- 
posers. For the music reveals a wide 
range of stvles and a general eclecti- 
cism that gives one a picture of the 
probable evolution of music in that 
country, The composers represented 
are Enrique Solares, Ricardo Castillo, 
Tosé Arévalo Guerra. Manuel Herr- 
arte, Jestis Castillo, and Salvador Ley. 
The comnosers who have clung to tra- 
dition, using folk material and Span- 
ish coloring, seem most. successful. 
Ricardo Castillo’s Cancién del Pesca- 
dor, for example, is a transparent and 
charming little piece. But the ag- 
eressivelv contemporary works, like 
Solares’ Copok, and Ley’s Danza Fan- 
tastica are confused in stvle and al- 
most chaotic in texture. The volume 
contains brief biographical notes on 
the composers. 


—R. S. 


New Piano Compositions 
By Israeli Musicians 


The piano pieces by Karel Salomon, 
Paul Ben-Haim, and FErich-Walter 
Sternberg recently issued by Israeli 
Music Publications (represented by 
Leeds Music Corporation) are under- 
standably eclectic in. style, yet they 
reflect the impact of a new civiliza- 
tion. To the new state of Israel have 
come Jewish musicians from many 
lands, and the next century should 
prove fascinating and highly creative, 
as the nation is molded into a unified 
cultural organism and as the new 
generation, born in Israel, makes its 
contributions. It is reassuring to find 
that the present generation of Israeli 
composers is not attempting to write 
music according to an artificial for- 
mula dictated by an unhealthy nation- 
alism. Each composer retains his own 
style and personality, although many 


are stimulated by the rich folk mate- 
rial and other musical sources of the 
new Israel. 

Karel Salomon, born in Heidelberg 
in 1897, has written a series of eight 
programmatic variations on a popular 
Jewish tune, with the title Israel 
Lives, Bagatelles on a Popular Theme. 
They are unpretentious little pieces, 
mostly a page in length, suitable for 
teaching purposes. The composer, 
Paul Ben-Haim, was born in Munich 
in 1897 as Paul Frankenburger. His 
Sonatina reveals an interesting min- 
gling of the harmonic idiom of Euro- 
pean music with oriental elements 
such as the melodic elaborations of 
the second movement, called Improvi- 
sazione, and the Hora rhythms of the 
finale. Erich-Walter Sternberg, born 
in Berlin in 1898, reflects in his Toc- 
cata the typical uncompromising dis- 
sonance and intellectualized, rhyth- 
mically dynamic style of German 
music in the twenties. 

None of these piano pieces is par- 
ticularly memorable, but (together 
with other music that has come from 
Israel in recent years) they indicate 
that composers in this new land are 
abreast of the times and experiment- 
ing in many directions. 


—R. S. 


Piano Compositions 
By Four Americans 


Louise Talma’s Pastoral Prelude 
for piano marks a new and welcome 
note in her style. Composed with the 
possibility in mind of its being used 
as a prelude to her Alleluia in the 
Form of a Toccata, this prelude is 
lyric in mood and expressive in me- 
lodic line. Miss Talma has not “gone 
romantic,” but she has tried to make 
her music less dry, less epigrammatic, 
less sternly intellectual in cast. She 
has opened a new vein. The piece is 
published by Carl Fischer. 

Two less happy compositions are 
Edward Lewis’ Arioso and Robert 
Kurka’s For the Piano. Lewis’ piece 
changes meter every few bars, slithers 
about harmonically, and gets nowhere. 
It has neither coherent texture nor 
motor impulse. Kurka’s music is more 
ambitious and daring in idiom. but in 
other respects resembles Lewis’. It is 
what the Germans call paper-music, 
music that looks impressive but sounds 
unimpressive. Both works are issued 
by Mercury. Wesley LaViolette’s 
Seven Preludes, issued by Associated 
Music Publishers. are curiously old- 
fashioned, Scriabinesque in harmonic 
idiom and improvisational in form. 


—R. S. 


A Two-Piano Sonata 
By Giselher Klebe 


There was a period, during Reger’s 
heyday and that of his disciples, when 
many German composers seemed to 
be playing a game, “Let’s see how 
many keys we can get into.” If one 
may judge from the new Sonata for 
Two Pianos, Op. 4, by Giselher Klebe, 
some German composers today are 


playing a game, “Let’s see how many 
keys we can stay out of.” The work 
is dedicated to Boris Blacher. Klebe, 
a composer hitherto unknown to this 
reviewer, is technically expert, but 
this sonata seems fearfully contrived 
and willfully complex in texture. The 
boogie-woogie section of the second 
movement reminds one of some of 
the feeble attempts at jazz style by 
the composers of the 1920s. The 
work is issued by Schott (Associated 
Music Publishers). 

—R. S. 


Two-Piano Music in Brief 


Boropin: Notturno, from String 
Quartet No. 2, arranged by R. 
Sterndale-Bennett. (Curwen; G. 
Schirmer). Surprisingly enough, 
this sensuous music for strings 
transcribes effectively for two pi- 
anos. It is also easy to play. 

R. S. 


Christmas Piano Pieces 


Haniscu, M.: Christmas Bells, Noc- 
turne. (Carl Fischer). 

Huss, Henry Hotpen: Christmas 
Prelude. (Carl Fischer). 

TosBani, THEoporE M.: Around the 
Christmas Tree. (Carl Fischer). 


Piano Music in Brief 


SAs, ANnpbrEs: Preludio y Toccata. 
(Southern). A conventional show- 
piece which uses a Peruvian folk 
tune. 

TCHEREPNIN, ALEXANDER: Concert 
Etudes, Op. 52. (Schott; Associ- 
ated). Of these études, those based 
on Chinese music are the most in- 
teresting, but even they are loosely 
written. 

TCHEREPNIN, ALEXANDER: Expres- 
sions, Op. 81. (Leeds). The pro- 
gram note on these ten brief pieces 
sounds very impressive, but the 
music sounds dull, diffuse, and man- 
ufactured. 

—R. S. 


Other Piano Pieces 


ApAMs, Ernest H.: Valse Elégante. 
(Schmidt). 

Dann, Horace: The Well-Tempered 
Polka. (Curwen; G. Schirmer). 
GrirFin, H. M.: Il Maltija. (Cur- 

wen; G. Schirmer). 

Howarp, JOHN TASKER: Calendar 
Suite: July; August; September. 
(Elkan- Vogel). 

Mason, IsaBeL: Coast and Country 
Suite. (Schmidt). 

Pain, Eva: Ruritanian Dance. (Cur- 
wen; G. Schirmer). 

Potprn1, Ep.: Springtime Pictures. 
(Schmidt). 

ScHuBerT: Six Rare Piano Pieces, 
selected and edited by Alfred Miro- 
vitch. (Marks). 


For Organ 


Etmore, Ropert: The Night of the 
Star, based on the Sussex Carol. 
(Galaxy). 





First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestra Works 


Mennin, Peter: Concertato for Orchestra 
(Juilliard Orchestra, Nov. 7) 

Piston, Walter: Symphony No. 4 (Boston 
Symphony, Nov. 12) 

Rossini, Gioacchino: Sonata No. 3, for vio- 
lins, cello, and bass (NBC Symphony, 
Nov. 15) 

Schubert, Franz (arr. by Joseph Joachim): 
Gastein Symphony (Little Orchestra So- 
ciety, Nov. 3) 

Swanson, Howard: Music for Strings (Lit- 


tle Orchestra Society. Nov. 3) 


Concertos 


Haieff, Alexei: Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra (Boston Symphony, Nov. 15) 

Martin, Frank: Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra (New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Nov. 


Chamber Music 


Jones, Charles: String Quartet No. 3 (Com- 
posers’ Forum, Nov. 8) 

Lees, Benjamin: String Quartet (Composers’ 
Forum, Nov. 8) 

Martinu, Bohuslav: Trio in D minor (Albe- 
neri Trio, Nov. 13) 

Roussel, Albert: Sonata in D minor, for 
violin and piano (Harry Shub, Nov. 7) 


Piano Works 


Jones, Charles: Five Piano Pieces (Com- 
posers’ Forum, Nov. 8) 


=, Hugo: Toccata (Lilian Kallir, Nov. 
) 


Lees, Benjamin: Sonata for Two Pianos 
(Composers’ Forum, Nov. 8) 

Malsio, José: Toccata (Frederick Marvin, 
Nov. 11) 
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Composers Connor 





Rafael Kubelik conducted the Chi- 
cago Symphony in the American 
premiere of Hilding Rosenberg's Con- 
certo for Orchestra on Oct. 30. Other 
first performances to be given by this 
orchestra are Roy Harris’ Symphony 
No. 7, on Nov. 20; Jean Rivier's 
Symphony in C; and, late in Decem- 
ber, Gardner Read's The Temptation 
of St. Anthony, a dance-symphony 
suggested by the novel of Gustave 
Flaubert. Mr. Read was one of five 
American composers commissioned by 
the Pittsburgh Contemporary Music 
Festival being held this month. His 
= for a cappella chorus, will be 
heard for the first time at the fes- 
tival; it is based on an old Southern 
hymn-tune found in the Sacred Harp 
collection. 

The De Paul University Composi- 
tion Forum, in conjunction with the 
Chicago chapter of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, pre- 
sented Wallingford Riegger on Nov. 
14 in a lecture, with musical illustra- 
tions, on the Aspects of Modernism. 
Ludmila Bertlova and Mr. Kubelik 
appeared on Nov. 2 in the first con- 
cert of the season by the ISCM 
chapter in a program of Czech violin 
music. Among the works played were 
a sonatina for violin and piano (1942) 
by Pavel Borkoweec, a sonata by Leos 
Janacek, and the Violin Sonata No. 3 
(1950) by Bohuslav Martinu. The 
following evening the Covenant Club 
gave a program of music by Chicago 
Jewish composers that included three 
works by Leon Stein, the Concerto in 
A, for violin; the Introduction and 
Dance Chassidic; and S’u Sh’orim 
(Psalm 24). (The last work, sung 
on this occasion by the Halevi Choral 
Society directed by Hyman Reznick, 
was broadcast together with Stein’s 
Festive Overture, played by the Okla- 
homa Symphony under Victor Ales- 
sandro, over Chicago’s FM_ station 
WFIL on Nov. 10.) In the same 
concert Max Janowski was _ repre- 
sented by his Cantata for Peace, En 
Komocho, and Adonoy, El Rachum; 
and Erwin Jospe by his Suite from 
the ballet Li’l Abner and _ selections 
from What is Torah. 


Inthe seven months from March to 
Octéber, Henry Cowell completed his 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Symphon- 


ies. The Seventh Symphony will be’ 


performed on Nov. 25 by the Little 
Orchestra, conducted by Reginald 
Stewart, at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Baltimore. The Eighth Symphony 
is a commission of the Society of 
Friends and will be played for the 
first time during the first week in 
March at Wilmington College, Ohio, 
by the Ohio All-State Orchestra and 
Chorus. 


Two additional large works com- 
pleted by Mr. Cowell are a Rondo for 
Orchestra, which will be given its 
premiere by the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony under Fabien Sevitzky; and 
Set of Five, a work for violin, piano, 
and percussion, which Maro and Ana- 
hid Ajemian will present in their pro- 
gram on Dec. 21 in Town Hall. The 
first performance of Alan Hovhaness' 
Suite for Violin, Piano, and Percus- 
sion, will also figure in this concert 
devoted to contemporary chamber 
music for violin and piano. 

Frederick Jacobi died only a few 
days before the publication of his last 
work, a choral composition entitled 
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Contemplation. It was inspired by a 
poem of the same name by W illiam 
Blake. Roger Sessions has turned to 
another poet, Walt Whitman, for the 
text of his new choral work, Turn, O 
Libertad, commissioned by the United 
Nations. 

The Eastman Symphony gave the 
premiere of Morton Gould's Concerto 
for a Tap Dancer on Nov. 6. Mr. 
Gould conducted the orchestra, and 
Danny Daniels was the soloist. Hearts, 
Meadows and Flags, a new work by 
Lee Hoiby, will be heard for the first 
time when it is played this month by 
the Rochester Philharmonic under 
Erich Leinsdorf. On Nov. 12, Robert 
Whitney conducted the Louisville Or- 
chestra in the first performance of 
Tom Scott's concert overture Fanfare 
and Cantilena, and Werner Josten 
appeared as soloist with the Birming- 
ham Civic Symphony, led by Arthur 
B. Lipkin, in his Concerto Sacro II, 
for piano and orchestra. Charles 
Haubiel played his Violin Sonata in 
D minor, with Julius Schulman as 
violinist, in the opening program of 
the York Club of Brooklyn. Karl 
Rankl is currently orchestrating Schon- 


berg’s Jacob’s Ladder, as the com- 
poser requested shortly before his 
death. Rankl’s First Symphony was 


given its premiere by the Liverpool 
Philharmonic last January. 


Two Awards Offered 
By Sigma Alpha Iota 


The second in Sigma Alpha lota’s 
series of American Music Awards 
competitions will offer two awards 
of $300 each for a choral work using 
women’s voices and for a vocal solo. 
The winning works will be performed 
at the fraternity’s fiftieth-anniversary 
convention to be held in Chicago next 
August and, as in the past, will be 
published by Carl Fischer, Inc., as 
part of the SAT Modern Music Series. 
All royalties will be retained by the 
composer. 

Entrants in the competition must be 
American a and between the ages 
of 22 and 35, and compositions sub- 
mitted must be postmarked no later 
than March 1. All entries and in- 
quiries should be addressed to Miss 
Rose Marie Grentzer, director of 
American Music Awards, 169 North 
Professor, Oberlin, Ohio. 

A new piano work by William 
Schuman, commissioned by SAI 
through its American Music Awards 
program, will be given its first per- 
formance at the Chicago convention. 


Hill Collection Given 
To New Hampshire University 


DurHaMm, N. H.—Edward Burlin- 
game Hill, composer and professor 
emeritus of music at Harvard Uni- 
versity since 1941, has presented his 
collection of modern scores to the de- 
partment of music of the University 
of New Hampshire. It consists main- 
ly of French compositions but also in- 
cludes several American and Russian 
scores. Professor Hill, who is eigh- 
ty this year, received an honorary 
doctorate in music from the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire in 1951. He 
has been a resident of Francestown, 
N. H. for 55 years. 


Associated Opens 
Hollywood Office 


Hotitywoop, Catir.—Charles A. 
Wall, president of Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc., has announced the 
opening of a Hollywood office at 6331 
Hollywood Blvd. Carl Post will be 
in charge of the new office and will 
act as general representative for 


AMP. 


Mishel  Piastro 
with Nicholas 
Flagelio and 
Louis Brunelli, 
whose works fig- 
ure in programs 
of the Longines 
Symphonette on 
its curreni tour 





Mitropoulos Appointed 
First President of IMI 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of the International Music 
Institute, Dimitri Mitropoulos was 
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zation devoted to promoting interna- In the picture caption on Page 12 
tional understanding through the ex- of the Nov. 1, 1952, issue of Musical 
change of musicians, materials, and AMERICA, the name Elizabeth Colt 
information between United Nations should have read Ethel Barrymore 
countries. The first of its proposed Colt 
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Boston Symphony Concerts Win Praise: 


Two Young Pianists Heard as Soloists 


By Cyrus DuRGIN 
Boston 
i prospect, a new pianist (Leo 

Smit) and a new Piano Concerto 
(by Alexei Haieff) had promised 
most of the excitement at the Boston 
Symphony concerts in Symphony Hall 
on Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. As it hap- 
pened, Ravel’s Bolero brought down 
the house, in a stunning if not fault- 
less reading conducted by Charles 
Munch. 

I had not heard this piece for years 
in a really first-rate performance. So 
the impact was fresh all over again, 
and the total effect drew rousing 
cheers. Much credit went to snare- 
drummer Harold Farberman, whom 
Mr. Munch brought down to front 
stage, center, for his superb, long 
crescendo of the fundamental rhyth- 
mic phrase. 

Haieff’s work, which the composer 
was present to hear, might be called 
the “Percussive Concerto”, for or- 
chestra and piano alike are treated 
percussively. The big effect of the 
work, which had been heard previ- 
ously only over the radio, is rhythmic. 
It is hot, spicy music, all tension and 
no repose, whose grain is coarse and 
progress choppy. 

Mr. Smit gave it a bravura per- 
formance, though his part is often so 
heavily involved with the orchestra 
that his pianistic abilities could hardly 
be judged by this work alone. Obvi- 
ously he is a gifted young man, who 
ought to be heard here again in some- 
thing else. 

On Nov. 7 and 8, Nicole Henriot, 
that dynamic young French pianist, 
was soloist in the Schumann Piano 
Concerto. Mr. Munch’s program oth- 
erwise brought two works of Tchai- 
kovsky, the Manfred Overture and 
the Fourth Symphony. 


Miss Henriot gave a skilled and 
wholly competent performance of the 
Schumann work, but it is one into 
which a player has to grow. That 
Miss Henriot had not yet managed. 
As it was, she received a hearty wel- 
come, 


Boston Symphony’s Strings 


Mr. Munch and the orchestra were 
in their best form for the whole of 
this comfortable and Romantic list of 
works. dark, rich string quality, 
which had been observable only once 
previously, but which is otherwise new 
here for Mr. Munch, was perceived 
in the Manfred Overture. The F 
minor Symphony Mr. Munch played 
straight, apart from a couple of rhe- 
torical pauses in the finale, and some 
slight stressing of inner voices during 
the slow movement. He also played 
it for mood and basic values, not for 
the glitter that Tchaikovsky’s sound- 
ing brass, drums and cymbals fre- 
quently invite. This admirable read- 
ing furnished another pattern in the 
expanding mosaic of Mr. Munch's 
repertory. 

To my mind, the finest solo concert 
of the past fortnight was that given 
by Adele Addison in the Richmond 

Celebrity Series at Jordan Hall, on 
Nov. 2. This remarkably endowed 
soprano, of the silken and high-rang- 
ing voice, has developed considerably 
since I last heard her give a pro- 
gram of songs two years ago. Today 
she appears to be a true artist. 


Vladimir Horowitz, celebrating his 
25th anniversary in this country, again 
pleased a large audience at Symphony 
Hall on Nov. 9. At his best, he gave 
splendidly poetic accounts of Schu- 
bert’s B-flat (posthumous) Sonata, 
and works of Chopin, Debussy, and 
Scriabin. In a rousing performance 
of his own transcription of Liszt’s 


Second Hungarian Rhapsody he 
brought a ripple of laughter from the 
audience at the moment when, keeping 
a trill going with his right hand, he 
yanked his handkerchief from a 
pocket with his left hand and quickly 
mopped his face. 


The second concert, at Sanders 
Theatre on Nov. 3, by the Cambridge 
Society for Early Music, was an oc- 
casion of rejoicing in fine music- 
making. In works by Couperin, 
Loeillet, Francoeur, Handel, and Tele- 
mann, a group of fine artists distin- 
guished themselves — Helen Boat- 
wright, soprano; Ruth Posselt, vio- 
linist; Samuel Mayes, cellist; Alfred 
Mann, recorder; and Erwin Bodky, 
harpsichordist. 

Time turned back in its flight when 
Maxim Karolik gave a recital at Jor- 
dan Hall on Nov. 5, in aid of the 
scholarship fund of the Boston Civic 
Symphony. The tenor used to appear 
two or three times a season, but well 
over a decade ago he discontinued his 
musical career when he and his late 
wife began forming the Karolik col- 
lections of furniture and painting that 
now repose in the Museum of Fine 
Arts. He has a voice of small reso- 
nance and white timbre, which he used 
intelligently and with true feeling for 
the moods of the music at hand. 


Other concert activity has included 
the local debuts of Helen Dane and 
Rowland Sturges, both pianists, in 
Jordan Hall. Each had fluent tech- 
nique and adequate musicianship. 

Howard Goding, of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory faculty, a highly 
reliable pianist who invariably plays 
well and unobtrusively, gave his an- 
nual recital on Nov. 12. 


Berlioz Requiem 
Sung in Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Berlioz’ Re- 
quiem, given on Oct. 28, was the open- 
ing work in the Springfield Sym- 
phony’s ninth season. Alexander Leslie 
conducted the combined choral and 
instrumental forces in the massive 
composition, and Paul Knowles was 
the tenor soloist. Eugene Istomin and 
Alvin Rudnitsky will appear with the 
orchestra in subsequent concerts. In 


addition to playing about ten programs 
a year, the organization sponsors the 
Young People’s Symphony, for musi- 
cians under 21, the Symphony Chorus, 
and a scholarship fund. 


Danish Monarch 
Conducts Concert 
For Father-in-Law 


STocKHOLM.—Very few people, in- 
cluding a representative of each of six 
major Swedish papers and of Musi- 
CAL AMERICA, were privileged to at- 
tend a concert at the Royal Opera 
House “in honor of the King and 
Queen of Sweden and their guests”, 
as was printed on the cards of invi- 
tation, or, as King Frederick of Den- 
mark put it in a charming speech, “my 
way to congratulate His Royal High- 
ness, the _ of Sweden, my father- 
in-law—and | might as well say ‘im- 
presario’—on his seventieth birthday” 

King Frederick conducted the Royal 
Orchestra, which was seated on the 
stage. There was an indescribably 
cheerful rapport between the audience 
and performers, stemming from the 
thoroughly captivating and artless 
presence of the unusual conductor. 

The all-Wagner program included 
the overtures to Die Meistersinger and 
to Tristan und Isolde; Isolde’s Liebe- 
stod, with Brita Hertzberg as soloist ; 
and the final scene of Die Walkure, 
with Joel Berglund as a superb Wotan. 
The bass-baritone, now general mana- 
ger of the opera, had the same day 
been made Commander of the North 
Star Order, and he celebrated the 
honor by singing more sonorously and 
impressively than ever. 

King Frederick read the scores with 
manifest understanding and great clar- 
ity, with tempos that were generally 
slow. His gestures were large and 
telling, his cues exceptionally clear 
and exact. The Meistersinger over- 
ture had an almost transparent tex- 
ture, and the Tristan overture received 
a moving interpretation. But it re- 
mained for the Walkiire excerpt to 
emerge as the finest part of the pro- 
gram. 

The exchange of speeches between 
the King of Denmark, in the conduc- 
tor’s stand onstage, and the King of 
Sweden, in a center box, was most 
cordial, unconventional, and unforget- 
table. 
; “—INGRID SANDBERG 





IN MONTEREY COUNTY 


Shown with Nadine Conner after her concert in Salinas, Calif., are The 
Rev. M. L. Kemper, president of the Salinas Community Concert Associa- 
tion: Dorothy Donatue, Community Concerts representative; Mrs. Lorell 
McCann, secretary of the Salinas organization; Galen Lurwick, Miss Con- 
ner's accompanist; and Joel Kimball, Community Concerts representative 
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Books 


A Study of the History 
And Personalities of Jazz 


A History oF Jazz in America. By 
Barry Ulanov. New York: Viking 
Press. 1952. $5. 

The historian of the vast and com- 
plicated area of American popular 
music that i is lumped together for con- 
venience’s sake under the term “jazz” 
faces a difficult problem. He can at- 
tempt to define and to analyze this 
music for the benefit of the musical 
world at large, pointing out its wide 
div ergences of style and content, or he 
can tell its human story, so rich, so 
violent, so revelatory of an Ameri- 
ca than timid Americans are afraid 
to acknowledge. In the first instance, 
he is likely to turn out a volume of 
tortured abstractions and far-fetched 
analogies that miss the mark; in the 
second, he is constantly threatened by 
the danger of writing personal biog- 
raphies and colorful anecdotes that 
may illuminate but do not explain or 
describe jazz itself. 

Barry Ulanov has faced this prob- 
lem consciously, attempting to com- 
bine the two tasks, and he has solved 
it with varying succ€éss. His book be- 
gins with a happy poe between 
musical analysis and social and per- 
sonal background. Later, it tends to 
become a confused miscellany of per- 
sonal biographies and impressions, 
with no over-all view or organization. 
Nevertheless, this volume contains a 
wealth of information, and it reflects 
a personal enthusiasm that will at- 
tract many types of readers. 

Many chapters are more fascinating 
than most novels. No reader can fail 
to be amazed and amused by the de- 
scription of New Orleans, one of the 
cradles of jazz, in Chapter V. The 
quotations from the ordinance of 
1857, which licensed prostitution, make 
very instructive reading, and reveal 
the practicality and shrewd business 
sense of the city fathers. It was in 
Storyville, from 1897 to 1917 the dis- 
trict marked out for licensed prosti- 
tution, “that tourism descended upon 
prostitution in New Orleans and jazz 
came alive.” 





Jazz and Vice 


Mr. Ulanov has been careful to 
show that any binding of jazz with 
organized vice is absurd, for jazz 
could and did flourish just as lustily 
elsewhere, in different surroundings. 
But he has fortunately not been able 
to overcome the “almost irresistible 
temptation” to quote from The Sport- 
ing Guide, The Blue Book, and other 
Storyville publications. The advertise- 
ments of Miss Lulu White and of 
Countess Willie Piazza are priceless 
bits of Americana. 

The book opens with an attempt to 
define jazz which helps to explain it, 
though it does not achieve a technical 
definition. Jazz “resists dictionary 
definition,” the author asserts. Mr. 
Ulanov rejects the theory “that the 
American Negro shaped jazz by im- 
posing a heavy layer of his native 
jungle chants and rhythms upon the 
European materials he found in the 
land of his enforced adoption.” He 
makes a strong case for the emerg- 
ence of jazz as an indigenous Ameri- 
can phenomenon, in which the African 
influence had a part, but only a part. 
The book abounds in excellent quota- 
tions from the players and singers 
themselves. Roy Eldridge explains in 
a few words what the unique quality 
of jazz instrumentalism is: “I tell you 
what I love about the trumpet. I love 
to hear a ncte cracking. A real snap. 
It’s like a whip when it happens. It 
hits hard and it’s really clean, round 
and cracked.” 

In a final chapter headed Evalua- 
tion, Mr. Ulanov applies three criteria 
to jazz and jazz musicians: freshness, 
profundity, and skill. He argues that 
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“the jazzman must give up the stag- 
nating security to be found in playing 
in and around familiar chords, where 
he loses all his inspiration and any 
hope for profundity in the false com- 
fort of hackneyed phrases, repetitious 
ideas, and fixed choruses. He must 
recognize that he as an improvising 
musician has for his basic materials 
the note and chord unburdened by 
other men’s manipulation of them.” 


So-called “serious” musicians, please 
note! 

—R. S. 

SALZBURGER FESTSPIELBUCH. By Wolf- 

gang Schneditz. Salzburg: Berg- 


land-Buch. 1952. 


This excellent historic and artistic 
appraisal of Salzburg’s role as an in- 
ternational festival city should be 
cherished by the countless music-lov 
ers who have attended great and un- 
forgettable events in Mozart’s home 
town. The author evokes the trium- 
phant years of the 1920s, crowned by 
the achievements of Max Reinhardt, 
Franz Schalk, Richard Strauss, and 
3runo Walter. Since the war Salz- 
burg has again become a summer 
mecca for music enthusiasts, as well 
as a playground for the “international 
set”. Ninety-five photographs, most of 
them candid shots by Ellinger, show 
hitherto unpublished scenes behind the 
scenes, artists at work, and famous 
guests in unfamiliar poses. These pic- 
tures alone, a gallery of illustrious 
names, and Schneditz’ highly readable 
story arouse the hope that an English 
translation will some day be available. 


R. B 


DANAE ODER DIE VERNUNFTHEIRAT. 
3y Hugo von  Hofmannsthal. 
Frankfurt am Main: S. Fischer 
Verlag. 1952. $1. 


The world premiere of Richard 
Strauss’s Die Liebe der Danae last 
summer created some stir amidst 
literary circles in German-speaking 
countries. When the score was printed 
with the terse statement “Libretto by 
Joseph Gregor”, numerous articles in 
newspapers and magazines pointed to 
Hofmannsthal’s first scenario to 
Danae as the basis for Gregor’s 
treatment of the plot. Willi Schuh, 
the Swiss biographer of Strauss, has 
now edited the Hofmannsthal version. 
The book, a welcome addition to Hof- 
mannsthal’s complete works, contains 
also the first publication of a series of 
Danae-notes, found in the poet’s liter- 
ary legacy. These few loosely-knit 
sketches prove in an astonishing man- 
ner the loss suffered by his never 
creating the final libretto for Strauss. 


R. B. 


CuurcH Music: ILLUSION AND REAL- 
ity. By Archibald T. Davison. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $3.25. 


A restatement of Prof. Davison’s 
somewhat special and_ categorical 
views,. set forth in greater detail in 
his earlier book Protestant Church 
Music in America, as to what is and 
what is not good church music. 
“Rhythm” (by which he seems to 
mean regular meter) and chromati- 
cism are bad—for all composers, that 
is, except Bach, who, like the six- 
teenth-century polyphonists, Vaughan 
Williams, and Healey Willan, can do 
no wrong. 


—C. S. 
Mucu Apo Aspout Music. By Kath- 
leen Lowance. Atlanta: Tupper & 


Love. 1952. $3.50. 


The author has given an ingenious 
twist to this volume on music appre- 
ciation by writing it in the form of a 
novel. A boy and his sister, both in 
their teens, visit an amazingly musical 
uncle in New York, and make the ac- 
quaintance of his fiancée, who is an 
opera singer. The comments on music 
in the book are run-of-the-mill, but 
its unusual plan may well attract 
young readers. 

—R. S 
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Education in Now York 





The Juilliard School of Music 
is presenting José Limén and _ his 
dance company in a series of six 
programs this month for the benefit 
of the school’s dance scholarship fund. 
A similar series was given last year 
by Martha Graham and her company. 
The current one is to be given from 
Dec. 5 through 14 in the Juilliard Con- 
cert Hall. Two of the events will be 
presented with orchestral accompani- 
ment, two with chamber music, and 
two with piano accompaniment. One 
American premiere, six first New 
York performances, and one revival 
will be offered during the series. Doris 
Humphrey is artistic director of the 
company. 

The Chatham Square Music School 
has added Harvey Shapiro, cellist of 
the WQXR_ String Quartet, and 
Emanuel Vardi, violist, to its faculty. 
Fifteen new students have been ad- 
mitted to the school on scholarships 
this season. 

The Gage School of Music and 
Dramatic Arts, Donald Gage, direc- 
tor, has announced that Lila Caputo 
appeared with Anita Katchen in a 
joint concert sponsored by the Arts 
Council of Northern New Jersey on 
Oct. 26. On Nov. 6, Miss Caputo, 
accompanied by Mr. Gage, sang in 
Atlantic City at the New Jersey Music 
Educators’ luncheon. 

Ruth Shaffner is teaching singing 
in both New York City and Brewster, 
N. Y. She is also director of the 
Putnam County Choral Society, which 
is to sing Handel’s Messiah in Carmel, 
N. Y., and Danbury, Conn., this sea- 
son. Her pupil Joan Mey sings at the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, and 
Ann MacLean is at the University 
Heights Presbyterian Church, both in 
New York. Donald Townsend is tenor 
soloist at the First Congregational 
Church in Danbury, and Helen 
Wheeler is soprano soloist at Christ 
Church, Sharon, Conn. 

Mila Trouk's pupil Mollie Knight 
will make her debut in Central Amer- 
ica when she goes to Puerto Rico to 
sing a recital, on Dec. 5, under the 
sponsorship of the fraternities of the 
University of, Puerto Rico. Miss 
Knight was formerly a member of the 
San Carlo Opera Company. Miss 
Trouk will also go to Puerto Rico 
for the concert. 

Emmy Joseph's pupil Sara Mae En- 
dich appeared as one of the soloists 
in the concert version of Boris Godou- 
noff presented by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in October under 
the direction of Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
She has also been engaged to sing 
with the Little Orchestra Society on 
Dec. 7, and with the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber Music Society on March 1. Mary 
Gloskoska has been re-engaged to sing 
in Hartford and Philadelphia per- 
formances of the opera Halka. Helen 
Laurie will appear in a performance 
of The Abduction from the Seraglio 
to be given in Paterson, N. J., on 
Dec. 7. Elaine Gordon is singing with 
the Chartok Gilbert and Sullivan com- 
pany on tour. 


Other (enters 


The Louisiana State Department 
of Education, in co-operation with 
the New Orleans Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society, has arranged to present 
the orchestra in a series of twelve 
broadcast concerts to be heard by some 
600,000 children in public, parochial, 
and private school classrooms through- 
out the state. The afternoon pro- 
grams, which are to be under the di- 
rection of Alexander Hilsberg, are to 
be carried by a network of nine radio 
stations. Opportunities for participa- 
tion in the concerts will be afforded 
school choruses, student soloists, and 
student composers. A 24-page book- 





let containing study material for class- 
room use has been sent to every 
school in Louisiana. 

The Accademia Internazionale di 
Bel Canto has been established in 
Bordighera, Italy, with Eddy Brown 
as president and Franco Alfano as 
general director. Singing, acting, 
repertoire, interpretation, piano, and 
languages will figure among the 
courses of instruction offered by the 
school in ten-week sessions. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Segretario 
Generale, Marchese Avv. Raffaele 
Numez del Castillo, Accademia Inter- 
nazionale di Bel Canto, Bordighera, 
Italy. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia, in co-opera- 
tion with the Music Performance 
Trust Fund and Local 77 of the 
American Federation of Musicians, is 
presenting a series of five free cham- 
ber-music concerts this season. The 
October program was devoted to 
music for wind instruments, the No- 
vember event to works for violin, 
cello, and piano. Subsequent concerts 
will be given over to original four- 
hand piano music, violin and piano 
sonatas, and music for string quartet. 

The Roosevelt College String 
Quartet is playing four public con- 
certs at Fullerton Hall this season. 
The ensemble is to be assisted by 
guest artists in each program, and 
Marion Hall and Maurice Dumesnil, 
pianists; Dorothy Lane, harpsichord- 
ist; and Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, 
are among those announced. 

_ The Hartt Opera Guild, in Hart- 
ford, Conn., will give Verdi's Macbeth 
and Moore’s The Devil and Daniel 
Webster as its major productions this 
season. The Verdi opera is to be sung 
in Lewis H. deBaun’s new English 


Candlelight Concerts 


Reginald Stewart 
conducts the 
newly formed 
Little Orchestra 
in the series at 
Peabody Con- 


servatory 


3ALTIMORE.—The local concert sea- 
son got off to an early start on Oct. 
14, when the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music opened a new series of con- 
certs under the baton of Reginald 
Stewart, its director. The series of 
six programs, known as Candlelight 
Concerts, replace the Friday After- 
noon Artist Recitals. 

They are being given on alternate 
Tuesday nights in the concert hall of 
the school, an auditorium ideally 
suited to chamber music and espe- 
cially to that of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. To further re- 
create an intimate atmosphere, can- 
dles provide the only light. 

The Little Orchestra, as it is called, 
consists of thirty players. In _ the 
opening program it gave clear-cut and 
expressive performances of Corelli’s 
Suite for Strings, and Bartok’s Music 


translation, which was commissioned 
for this production. It will be heard 
Feb. 4 through 7. The American 
work is scheduled for April 29 to 
May 2. Both operas will be staged 
by Elemer Nagy and conducted by 
Moshe Paranov. 

The University of Wichita Opera 
Theatre presented Mozart’s Women 
Are Like That (Cosi Fan Tutte) in 
the University Auditorium from Nov. 
13 through 16. The opera was sung 
in the Thomas and Ruth Martin 
translation now being used by the 
Metropolitan Opera. Robert Minser 
was the stage director, and Harold 
Decker was the conductor 

The University of Akron was re- 
cently given $165,000 by the Firestone 
family to purchase a church building 
and parish house, which are to be re- 
modeled for use by the department of 
music. The property is being vacated 
this month by the congregation of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, which has 
erected a new edifice in another part 
of the city. The sanctuary of the old 
building is to be remodeled for use as 
a concert hall, while the remainder of 
the space will be adapted for use as 
studios and rehearsal rooms 

The New England Opera Theatre 
continued an educational experiment 
begun last year when it went to Fall 
River, Mass., on Nov. 20, to hold an 
Opera Sing with more than 700 high 
school students. The principal arias, 
duets, and trios of Verdi’s Aida were 
sung by leading singers of the opera 
company, but the larger ensembles and 
choruses were taken by the huge stu- 
dent chorus, which had _ rehearsed 
them for some time in the schools. 
Jacqueline Bazinet, Rosalind Nadell, 
and Raymond Smolover sang the parts 
of Aida, Amneris, and Radames, and 
Boris Goldovsky conducted 

The Longy School of Music, 
in Cambridge, Mass., presented Mau- 
rice Eisenberg, a new member of its 
faculty, in a cello recital at Sanders 
Theatre on Nov. 30. The program 


Played in Baltimore 





Harmon 


for String Instruments, Percussion, 
and Celeste. Martial Singher was so- 
loist in imaginative presentations of 
Bach’s Cantata No. 82, It Is Enough, 
and Ravel’s Don Quichotte a Dulcinée. 
On Oct. 28 Mr. Stewart was the 
soloist in Mozart’s Piano Concerto in 
D minor, K. 466, in a program that 
included Bartok’s Rumanian Dances, 
Warlock’s Capriol Suite, and Haydn’s 
London Symphony, No. 104. 
Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia on a 
Theme of Thomas Tallis, Honegger’s 
Concerto da Camera, and Vivaldi’s 
The Four Seasons were played on 
Nov. 11. 3ritton Johnson, flutist; 
Ray Still, English-horn player; and 
William Kroll, violinist, were the so- 
loists. 
Large audiences at the three con- 
certs responded with warm applause. 
—GeEorGE KENT BELLows 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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was devoted to three of Bach’s suites 
for unaccompanied cello. 

Cornell College, in Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, presented its new opera group 
in performances of Weill’s Down in 
the Valley and Menotti’s The Tele- 
phone on Nov. 20 and 21. The pro- 
ductions were prepared by students 
under the direction of Norman P. Mc- 
Lean, assistant professor of voice. 

The Colorado State Music Teach- 
ers Association met in Denver on 
Nov. 10 and 11. Forums were con- 
ducted by William Race, Richard 
Moorhead, Will Schwartz, Everett J. 
Hilty, William C. Clendenin, Edward 
5. Machle, and Rachael Rice. A con- 
cert was played by the Denver Uni- 
versity String Quartet. Storm Bull 
is president of the organization. 

The University of Kansas sponsored 
Daphne Hellman, harpist, in a tour 
of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Ne- 
braska from Noy. 10 to 29. Miss 
Hellman played three concerts a day, 
six days a week, in cities and towns 
for which the university arranges 


concert series. 

Mu Phi Epsilon has announced that 
its 1953 scholarship to the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich., 
was won by Patricia Stenberg, a resi- 
dent of Michigan. Epsilon Rho, a 
new active chapter of the organiza- 
tion, was installed at Montana State 
University on Nov. 15. On Nov. 8, 
the Rochester New York Alumnae 
Chapter was installed by Ruth Row 
Clutcher, national president. f 

Sigma Alpha lota gave its 1952 
Leadership Award to Patricia Har- 
man, of the University of Minnesota. 
The National Chapter Achievement 
Awards were made to the chapter at 
Illinois Wesleyan University and to 
the Indianapolis Alumnae Chapter. 

Arthur C. Becker, dean of the De- 
Paul University school of music, re- 
cently gave an organ recital in the 
Ars Musica series being sponsored in 
Chicago by the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. Mr. 
Becker was assisted by the Choir of 
St. Vincent DePaul Church. 


New York City Ballet—Other Dance News 


(Continued from page 6) 

the surface of W. H. Auden’s meta- 
physical poem, yet this ballet contains 
passages of striking invention and dra- 
matic evocativeness. The rest of the 
program consisted of Balanchine’s 
Sylvia: Pas de Deux, transcendently 
danced by Maria Tallchief and Andre 
Eglevsky ; Serenade; and the effer- 
vescent Bourrée Fantasque, in which 
Tanaquil LeClercq was more mis- 
chievous than ever, with Todd Bolen- 
der as her amusing partner. Leon Bar- 
zin and the orchestra were in top 
form. 

oo 


Graham Appears 
In Terry Series 


Martha Graham was the guest artist 
at the second program, on Nov. 16, in 
the Dance Laboratory series, The Art 
of Performing, being conducted at the 
92nd Street YW and YMHA by Wal- 
ter Terry, dance critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune. In the first 
half of the program, Mr. Terry asked 
Miss Graham questions and she an- 
swered them, occasionally illustrating 
a point with movement. She spoke 
with extraordinary lucidity and _ pro- 
fundity of the dancer’s and perform- 
er’s problems. 

Among the most striking statements 
was a warning to contemporary 
dancers not to confuse their roles as 
choreographers and performers. On 
the stage, said Miss Graham, the 
dancer must forget that he is a chore- 
ographer. He must function wholly 
as a performer, for he does not have 
time to think of the choreographic 
aspects of his work, and the audience 
is interested in what it sees, not the 
dancer’s feeling about his new cre- 
ation. 

She also made a distinction be- 
tween tragedy and comedy from the 
performer’s point of view. In tragedy 
the dancer must be identified with the 
situation, so carried away and so in- 
volved that he cannot stand off and 
look at himself. Only in this way can 
the audience be drawn into complete 
participation in the catastrophe. But 
in comedy the artist looks at himself ; 
he criticizes the situation, and sees 
the fun in himself as well as in his 
predicament. 

In all performance there is an ele- 
ment of danger, she added. The 
artist must risk everything, even 
though if he fails he will be ridicu- 
lous. But performance does not make 
him feel anxious. On the contrary he 
feels a sense of poise and security. 
Instead of reaching out towards his 
audience, he brings his audience into 
himself in a union that casts a spell 
over both. For the audience, she ex- 
plained, is always part of a real 
performance. 

The second half of the afternoon 
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was devoted to a great performance: 
Miss Graham’s first showing of the 
revised version of her solo, The Tri- 
umph of Saint Joan, upon which she 
is still at work. She used only a small 
platform for scenery, and she has 
made the lance, in part two, the stake 
at which Joan is burned, in part three. 
The work is now so poignant and con- 
vincing in parts one and three that one 
can only regret the somewhat literal 
costume and virtuoso choreography of 
part two, the portrait of the warrior 
saint. If Miss Graham can weld this 
into unity with the freer and more 
symbolic sections, she will have 
brought this work up to the exalted 
level of her Judith, and Herodiade. 
ae 


Slavenska-Franklin Ballet 
To Present Four New Works 


The Mia Slavenska and Frederic 
Franklin Theatre Ballet, with Alex- 
andra Danilova as guest artist, will 
appear on Broadway for the first time 
during a one-week run at the Century 
Theatre, beginning Dec. & Two 
premieres will be presented on opening 
night, Valerie Bettis’ A Streetcar 
Named Desire, based on the Tennes- 
see Williams play, and Miss Slaven- 
ska’s Symphonic Variations, set to 
the music of César Franck. Remain- 
ing new works are Zachary Solov’s 
Mile. Fifi and another ballet by Miss 
Slavenska entitled Portrait of a Bal- 
lerina. 


Diaghileff Festival 
To Be Held in Venice 


A festival marking the 25th anni- 
versary of the death of Serge Diag- 
hileff is being planned for the sum- 
mer of 1954 in Venice, where the 
famous ballet impresario died in 1929. 
Arrangements for the festival were 
made this summer by Constance Hope, 
New York manager and _ publicist, 
with municipal authorities in Venice. 
Various troupes with Diaghileff- 
produced works in the repertory will 
be invited to participate, and an in- 
ternational committee will be organ- 
ized to handle program details. 


Delia Rigal Is Guest 
At Musicians Club Musicale 


The Musicians Club of New York, 
of which Frank LaForge is president, 
held its monthly musicale at the Hotel 
Plaza on the afternoon of Nov. 9. 
Delia Rigal, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, was accompanied by Martin 
Rich in works by Debussy, Ponchielli, 
Donaudy, Respighi, and Delibes. Mr. 
LaForge’s arrangements of two Mexi- 
can folk songs and his song Before 
the Crucifix were sung by Ralph 
Quist, tenor, with the composer at 
the piano. 
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Associate Member of National Association of Schools of Music 








Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


WILLIAM 8S. NAYLOR, Ph.D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. AMiliated with 
University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music. Faculty of International Reputation. 
Degrees, diplomas, certificates. Dormitories, 10 acre campus. Write for free catalog. 


C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. MA, Highland Ave., and Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 














Study music in the Palace of Fontainebleau, Fontainebleau, France 
NADIA BOULANGER, Director, Professor 
MASTER CLASSES: CASADESUS, CURZON, ENESCO, DUPRE 
Composition, piano, voice, organ, cello, others 
Write: Fontainebleau Association, 122 East 58th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 








PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 83rd Season 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY Seqness AND DIPLOMAS 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Musi 





Jani Szanto, Director 617 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











The Cleveland Institute of Music 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus.D., Director Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, 
3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio Bachelor of Science in Education* 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music (*by arrangement with Kent State Univ.) 


MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 
238 E. 105 St., N. Y. C., N. Y. 








Janet D. Schenck, Dir. 


LE 4-3773 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


REGINALD STEWART, Director BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
Teacher's Certificate, Diploma, Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees. 
Catalog on request. 




















BALDWIN - WALLACE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) Mr. Cecil W. Munk, Director 
Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B. Mus. Ed., and B.A. with music major 


NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 


75th Anniversary Year 
114 East 85th St., New York 28 


MU PHI EPSILON 


National Music Sorority 








Chartered 1878 
Arved Kurtz, Director 
College and Professional 
courses leading to Diploma. 
Individual and Class lessons 


RE 7-5751 








RUTH ROW CLUTCHER (Mrs. John), National President 
21 Kent Road, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
National Executive Office, 6604 Maplewood Ave., Syivania.O. 
Bernice S. Oechsier (Mrs. Ralph J.) Executive See.- Treas. 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 


National Professional Music Fraternity 
Kathleen Davison, National President, 1009 25th Street, Des Moines, lewa 














“Christmas cards designed 
with Music in mind” 
COMPLETE NEW ASSORTMENT 
e 


4 = 


7 Xmas CARDS « $900 


postage 
with Envelopes onty prepeld 


Beautifully engraved in four colors with sayings that 
will endear you in the hearts of your musical friends, 


NEW relatives and associates. 
1952 Examine these cards, make your selection. It you 
CARDS return them to us we will credit the $2.00 towards 


your order calling for the printing of your name. 
Complete line (5 to 25 cents cards) imprinted. 


Send $2.00 Special discounts on orders of 100 or more cards. 
a Sctisfaction Guaranteed or Refund Given! 
to: LILLIE MORTON, Box 192, Woodside, N. Y. 





























KELL PLAYERS IN ILLINOIS 


Young fans meet the Reginald Kell Players after their concert in Jol- 
iet. With the boys are Melvin Ritter, ag sag C. J. McKeown, 


of the Joliet Civic Music Association; 
Aurora Natola, 


asscciation presiden?; 


Kell; Bernard Mortimer, 
a ay "ha Rosen, pianist 


New York City Opera Company Pleases 
Detroit Audiences In November Visit 


Derroitr,—The New York City Op- 
era Company completed a series of 
seven performances on Nov. 9 with a 
sparkling version of Puccini’s La Bo- 
heme. This is the second successive 
season the Detroit Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation has presented the New York 
company, and although the standard 
if performances was uniformly re 
warding the repertoire was routine. 

La Traviata, given on opening night, 
Nov. 4, with Tullio Serafin as con 
luctor, was marred by ragged tempos 
and some off-pitch singing. David 
Poleri as Alfredo gave the most con- 
sistent interpretation and was in the 
best voice, but the other singers, in- 
cluding Frances Yeend as Violetta and 
Walter Cassel as Germont, never 
equalled him. 

The following evening things picked 
up with a scintillating performance of 
Carmen, with Gloria Lane offering a 
satisfying portrayal of a_ pleasingly 
vulgar cigarette girl. Giulio Gari’s 
singing of the Flower Song was more 
than adequate, and his acting as Don 
losé was better than is expected from 
tenors. The entire cast was convinc- 
ing, including Lawrence Winters as 
Escamillo, Anne Bollinger as Micaéla, 
and Jon Geyans as Zuniga. Joseph 
Rosenstock conducted with a tight 
rein on the proceedings. 

On Nov. 11, Thomas P. Martin con- 
ducted Faust, which brought one of 
the best Mephistopheles I have ever 


heard, James Pease. Ann Ayars as 
Marguerite and Rudolf Petrak as 
Faust were in good voice, as were 


Valentine, Frances 
and Miss Kreste as 


Mr. Cassel as 
Bible as Siébel, 
Martha. 

The presentation of Aida on Nov. 
12 was the artistic high point of the 


week. Roberto Turrini, in magnifi- 
cent voice, made a convincing Ra- 
dames. The voice of Anne McKnight, 


the Aida, consistently carried over the 
entire ensemble and orchestra, such 
was its power and penetr: — Others 
in this fine cast were Mr. Geyans as 
the King, Randolph Symonette as 
Ramfis, Margery Mayer as Amneris, 
and Mr. Winters as an especially fe- 
rocious Amonasro. Mr. Serafin in his 
second and last appearance of the 
week, was in full command of the 
score 

On the afternoon of Nov. 
leria Rusticana 


13 Caval- 
and Pagliacci formed 
a familiar and quite pleasant double 
bill. Mr. Poleri sang Turiddu, with 
Patricia Neway as Santuzza, Richard 
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Wentworth as Alfio, and Edith Evans 
as Lola. Lee Shaynen conducted. In 
Pagliacci, Eva Likova sang musically 
as Necda, with Walter Fredericks as 
Canio, Richard Bonelli as Tonio, 
Thomas Tipton as Silvio, and Michael 
Pollock as Beppe. Julius Rudel con- 
ducted. 

The evening presentation was Ma- 
dama Butterfly, with Camilla Wil- 
liams repeating her success of last 
year, aided by Wesley Dalton as 
Pinkerton, Miss Kreste as a_ fine 
Suzuki, and Richard Torigi as Shar- 
pless. Thomas P. Martin conducted. 

The closing La Bohéme offered 
Mr. Petrak as a good, if a bit light- 
voiced, Rodolfo. Miss Bollinger, who 
looked convincing as Mimi, sang much 
better than a sick Mimi should. Miss 
Likova, the Musetta, did a fine job of 
the waltz. Mr. Tipton was Marcello; 
Arthur Newman, who all week was 
an adequate jack-of-all-parts, sang 
Schaunard; and Mr. Geyans was Col- 
line. Mr. Rosenstock again showed 
his ability as a conductor. 

Audiences throughout the 
were appreciative of the company’s 
efforts, and were larger in total than 
last year. 


week 


—Dick FANDEL 


Shaw Chorale 
Sings in LaCrosse 


LaCrosse, Wis.— As the Robert 
Shaw Chorale presented its masterful 
program of enduring vocal music in 
the LaCrosse Vocational School audi- 
torium on Oct. 28, it became irrevoc- 
ably clear that here must be one of 
the finest choral groups now active in 
music, probably the best ever to ap- 
pear in the choral-conscious Upper 
Mississippi Valley. The music was as 
broad in scope as it was flawless in 
performance, ranging from the pre- 
Bach Heinrich Schiitz to the contem- 
porary Ernest Bloch. 

—Norris Pynn 


Jennie Tourel 
Introduces Offenbachiana 
Jennie Tourel 


premiere of 
fenbachiana 


sang the world 
Manuel Rosenthal’s Of- 
-a work dedicated to her 
with the Houston Symphony on 
Nov. 25. There are six vocal excerpts 
from Offenbach operettas in the 
Rosenthal setting, which also includes 
an overture and a series of interludes 
arranged from Offenbach’s music. 





_Persenal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
NEW! A GERSHWIN FESTIVAL 


PB Concert Orchestra 


Sanroma, Pianist; Long, Uppman, Vocalists | Maazel, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Concert Co. (20 persons). Special production by S. Denham for 
500 cities not visited by senior company. Program features version 


of "Gaite Parisienne”. 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Tour Orchestra 








io oes 5 are Chorus 


6th Consecutive S —. & Brows Leonard De Paur, Conductor 





_ Personal Dt tien: C 4 


PP 


Longines Symphonette 


Personal Direction: Ceppicus, Schang & Brown 
By y arrangement with Clarence E. Cramer ; Mishel Piastro, Conductor 


Trapp Family Singers 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 





Little Orchestra Society 


Thomas Scherman, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Leslie Bell Singers 


Famous Canadian All-girl Chorus 


Personal Direction: Kurt W einheld 


Dr. Leslie Bell, Director 





Personal Direction: 


A Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Jaroff Male Chorus 


and Dancers 


__ Personal Direction: 


Serge Jaroff, Conductor 


Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival — 


— First Tour — 


Andre Mertens 


Mata and Hari and Company. 


___ Dance Satirists 








Varied Programs Leading Soloists 














Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Persenal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





Janet Collins and her Company 


First Tour Premiere Danseuse Metropolitan Opera 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





The Angelaires 


Persenal Direction: Kurt Weinheld 


Harp ‘ Quintet 











FEDERICO PILAR 


Rey and Gomez 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Spanish and Latin American Dancers _ 


Marina Svetlova 


2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


Personal Direc tion: 


We offer COMPLETE MANAGEMENT SERVICE for 
DEBUT RECITALS and CONCERTS in New York City 
All details handled Thoroughly and Dependably 
For complete information write or call our 


NEW YORK RECITAL DEPARTMENT 
Johnnie Evans, Manager 





Prima Ballerina 


Horace J. Parmelee 








Circle 7-6900 








MUSICAL AMERICA 











or 


or 
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113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 





CIRCLE 7-6900 








Personal Direction 








Kurt Weinhold 








RICA 
































ROSE 
Bampton 
Soprano 
FRANCES 
Bible 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WALTER | | 
Cassel 
Baritone 
NADINE 
Conner 
Soprano 
IGOR > 
Corin 
Baritone 
GERHARD =e 
Kander 
Violinist 
ERVIN re 
Laszlo 
Pianist 
CAROLYN 
Long 
Soprano 
WITOLD 
Malcuzynski 
Pianist 
~ DOROTHY 
Maynor 
Soprano 
JAMES 
Melton 
Tenor 
YEHUDI 
Menuhin 
Violinist 
MONA | 
Paulee 
Mezzo-Soprano 


RISE 
Stevens 


Mezzo-Soprano 


ALFRED and HERBERT 


Teltschik 


Duo-Pianists 


ALEC 


Soprano 


Templeton 

Pianist 
HELEN 
Traubel 

Soprano 
DOROTHY | 
Warenskjold 

Soprano 
| FRANCES 
Yeend 





Personal Direction 


Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





























MARIO 
Braggiotti 
Pianist 
MISCHA st” 
Elman 
Violinist 
~~ RUDOLF 
Firkusny 
Pianist 
CARROLL 
Glenn 
Violinist 
SZYMON 
Goldberg 
Violinist 
SASCHA 
| Gorodnitzki 
Pianist 


NAN 

| Merriman 

| ss Mezzo-Soprano 
SUSAN 


Reed 


Ballad Singer 
TOSSY 


Spivakovsky 


Violinist 
GLADYS 


Swarthout 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Vronsky&Babin 


Duo-Pianists 


| GENEVIEVE 


Warner 





Soprano 

















Personal Direction 
Andre Mertens 
ELENA 
Nikolaidi 
Contralto 
RICARDO - 
Odnoposoff 
Violinist 
GENEVIEVE _ res 
Rowe 
. Soprano 
GYORGY 
Sandor 
on ™ __Pianist 
IRMGARD 
Seefried 
Soprano 
JENNIE 
Tourel 
Mezzo-Soprano 











Personal Direction 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 











Bartlett & 
Robertson 
Duo-Pianists 
EUGENE 
List 
Pianist 
OSSY 
Renardy 
Violinist 
POLYNA 
Stoska 
Soprano 





Personal Direction 





Horace J. Parmelee 








JOHN 
Carter 
Tenor 
MILDRED 
Dilling 
Harpist 


For thorough 
and dependable 


management for 


DEBUT RECITALS 


and CONCERTS 


in New York City 


Write or call 


JOHNNIE EVANS, Manager 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


DEPARTMENT 


Circle 7-6900 
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I. has been my privilege and opportunity 
to manage many of the 
WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS MUSICAL ARTISTS 


at the heights of their careers. 
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